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Factors 
Dietary Restriction’ 


JUSTIN SIMON, M.D. 


Practicing Physician, 
San Francisco 


HOW FREQUENTLY occurs that most startling in- 
sights accrue from taking fresh look something 
commonplace. One most famous and familiar anal- 
ogy was the fresh view which Isaac Newton took 
apple falling from its tree. Sir Isaac utilized 
something which had happened thousands times 
and from which one had concluded very much 
except that was apple-picking time again for- 
mulate whole new system physics. 

would like call your attention something 
which the very heart your work, very 
much the center your personal and professional 
experiences that probably receives almost con- 
scious attention. referring the variety 
functions the mouth. This the organ which 
licks, bites, sucks, chews, tastes; the central ex- 
ecutive organ verbal communication, goes 
sticks out its tongue, whistles, hums, kisses, and 
used boys for spitting long distances. have 
touched only some the functions that 
organ which the center the dietitian’s work. 
The mouth the gateway the alimentary tract 
and the forces which control the gateway are also 
control nutrition and dietary manipulations 
the total organism. Most important, the mouth has 
psychology its own. 

rather characteristic some Freud’s basic 
contributions that they bear the stamp genius 
their simplicity and obviousness. The only mys- 
terious thing about many the revolutionary 
things which pointed out was that one before 
him had seen them, had organized them into 
formal psychologic system. Among the most basic 
his contributions the building-block principle 
human personality. person all that was 
yesterday, plus whatever becomes today. This 
principle lays major importance personality de- 
velopment the fundamental occurrences the 
early years. 

know now that unfair oversimplifica- 
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tion say that all the adult personality set 
down the time the child five years old. Never- 
theless, true that the major experiences the 
first five years are crucial cornerstones the com- 
plex structure the human adult personality. The 
bent twig isn’t the whole tree, but the whole tree 
usually follows the path delineated thg bent twig. 
The earlier the influence wrought, the more pro- 
found the influence. With this principle mind 
return later, let diverge. 


Need for Broad Knowledge 


This day expanding frontiers knowledge. 
The rate accumulation new scientific informa- 
tion has never before been what is, nor what 
demanding that attune ourselves our personal 
lives not stability, but change. The general 
store knowledge has become incredibly rich, 
varied, complex, and technical that would take 
intellectual Hercules even begin wrestle with 
anything remotely approximating the general store 
knowledge. What was once the goal any self- 
respecting intellectual master all knowledge 
now clearly impossibility. This great pity, 
for there much more know that fascinat- 
ing than there used be. 

any rate, make plea against defeatism and 
isolationism the increasingly difficult task 
keeping one’s interests beyond the immediate scope 
his her own work. one colleagues put 
it, have choice. Either can keep with the 
psychiatric literature, can some real reading. 
It’s hard both.” Judging simply from the broad 
scope material offered dietitians, feel certain 
that you must find yourselves somewhat similar 
position keeping abreast current trends and de- 
velopments your field. 


People Are Individuals 


But hopefully can say that dietitians you are 
dealing with people who must considered peo- 
ple you are going execute your tasks with max- 
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imum success and efficiency—not just fat people and 
skinny people, tall people and short people, but sad 
people, happy people, kind people, mean people, gen- 
tle people, rough people—people with hopes, aspira- 
tions, dreams, schemes, deals, and dirty thoughts. 
Politicians, bank presidents, butchers, criminals, 
stenographers, street walkers, and street cleaners— 
but most all, people; individuals with individual 
histories, individual feelings, and individual re- 
sponses which make any one individual unique 
entity not quite like any other regardless similar- 
ities size, shape, wrapping, medical disease. 

seems worthy the label sense” that 
professionals who must deal with people should 
know much possible about them. wonder, 
without really knowing for certain, may not 
true that dietitians, well many physicians, are 
guilty over-mechanized view the people with 
whom they deal. common thing hospital 
broken clavicle cardiac. People are not cardiacs. 
The point simple one—that the patient 
person. 

would further propose that the better one knows 
the patient person, the more effectively 
she can perform therapeutic capacity. hope, 
then, that cursory remarks will taken not 
single formal presentation, but contribution 
dialogue between people who have with 
understanding and treating other people who are ill. 
this respect, would like propose that the psy- 
chiatrist can make contribution toward the max- 
imum therapeutic efficiency any medical therapy 
increasing the therapists’ understanding the 
patient person with peculiarly individual re- 
sponses his disease and his medical treatment. 
The more patient’s idiosyncracies can under- 
stood, the more efficiently the obstacles treat- 
ment can by-passed successfully. 


Problem Obtaining 

Patients’ Cooperation 

Probably nowhere the execution medical treat- 
ment the cooperation the patient more essen- 
tial, and routinely harder get, than imposing 
dietary restriction. One the crucial dilemmas 
the dietitian how get the patient implement 
the recommendations which are made. 

Why that people don’t follow diets? One sees 
the general scope and some features the problem 
with quick glance figures regarding obesity. 
According Carey (1), one American adult five 
weighs more than should, and Dublin (2) has re- 
ported that per cent American adults, one 
about fifteen, excess per cent overweight. 
Over five million persons this country over the age 
thirty—legally and morally adults, supposedly 
control themselves—are overweight despite the 
well publicized, easily available facts that they are 
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flirting with premature death. Advanced athero- 
sclerosis three times more prevalent and coronary 
artery disease more common obese persons. 
Sustained hypertension twice frequent among 
the obese among those comparable age and 
weight. Other diseases more common obese 
patients are anemia, gall bladder disease, diabetes, 
and liver disease. study Marks published 
1957 (3) indicated that person forty-five years 
old, lb. excess weight increased the chance 
death almost per cent above normal. 

have dwelt only one aspect the realistic 
pressure reduce. There are, fact, far more pow- 
erful and immediate pressures reduce than these 
threats death, which are always rationalized 
being applicable only for the other person. refer 
cosmetics and the powerful cultural rewards (for 
American women especially) look starved instead 
corn-fed. The fact with which you are undoubt- 
edly far more familiar than I—and know well— 
that reasonableness doesn’t always determine be- 
havior; certainly (reason almost never determines 
eating behavior) 

The same story seen with smoking—and in- 
volves the same body zone and the same set psy- 
chologic forces. Despite powerful statistical evi- 
dence linking smoking with lung cancer and heart 
disease, the tobacco industry continues thrive and 
smoking habits just about though nobody 
had discovered anything. 


The Infant and His Mouth 


Let now return more specifically the topic 
the mouth. Try, you will, for moment, imagine 
life the very young infant. Thought 
know doesn’t exist—no language, naming 
objects feelings. There concept time, 
there? The first concept time unquestion- 
ably arises from regularly recurrent sensations 
the gastrointestinal tract, registering nameless in- 
ternal tension which later identify hunger. 
Control the limbs doesn’t exist. Probably the in- 
fant doesn’t even realize that those things waving 
around out there are parts his own body which 
some day will subject fine and discreetly con- 
trolled movements, executed voluntarily. Sensations 
from the body and from the external world are dis- 
organized random inputs. Emotional responses are 
gross, generalized total responses, undiscriminated 
and overwhelming. Visual stimuli are kaleidoscopic 
and auditory perceptions often cacophonic. The hu- 
man infant characterized his helplessness, his 
passivity, his marked immaturity comparison 
with other infant mammals. 

have succeeded partially recapitulating 
the emotional situation the infant, you will rec- 
ognize easily that the main zone interaction be- 
tween this hungry and passive helpless animal and 
his feeding and active caring environment (mother) 
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the infant’s mouth. The primary and dominant 
tension the infant hunger tension, and this ten- 
sion mediated feeding. Associated gratifica- 
tions are warmth, cuddling, rocking, and the pleas- 
ant sensations body contact. 


Long before love conceptualized idea 
enced passively the individual association 
with his early feeding experiences. The first need 
eat. The first set needs have with eat- 
ing, being held, cuddled, warmed, sung to, and lulled 
through the oceanic bliss complete satiation and 
relaxation back the completely passive state 
sleep. 

cannot pass this point discussion the his- 
tory individual personality development without 
noting that the most stubborn and difficult all 
pathologic adult behavior patterns related 
this early period human development are eat- 
ing and smoking. refer drug addiction. Although 
drug addicts rarely use the oral route satisfy their 
craving, indeed primitive oral kind craving 
which they experience and they experience 
driving and forceful and uncontrollable the hun- 
ger tension the infant. What most addicts are 
addicted the oceanic bliss satiation with 
magical potion which makes them feel full fed, 
warm, safe, increasingly remote from the real world 
real people and real problems and increasingly 
abandoned oceanic drifting, relaxation, moving 
into uncritical abandonment primitive 
sensations and the final complete passive surrender 
—sleep. 


Personality Development and 
Feeding Experiences 


The import all this that the core every- 
one’s personality comprised his early experi- 
ences having with feeding. accept the 
building-block principle personality growth and 
development, then these experiences are bed rock. 
The starved infant dies. The semi-starved infant 
suffers schizophrenia. The intermittently starved in- 
fant develops severe depressive 
feeding problems any significance 
some trace the personality that discernible 
Indeed, one may say that satisfactory feeding 
experiences are essential further normal develop- 
ment. the bed rock which house built not 
rock, but loose sand, the structure will unsound 
and unduly susceptible deterioration. analogy 
oceurs the history civilization: Until food pro- 
duction and acquisition are secured, that remains the 
primary task society. Not until food supply was 
insured could society afford turn its energies 
higher orders problems unrelated food produc- 
tion, such societal organization, religion, politics, 
science, technology, and philosophy. sense, none 
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the energies society spent issues unrelated 
food production would possible until that prob- 
lem was settled. food production threatened, 
the higher organization society turns backward 
toward this fundamental concern. The same thing 
happens with individuals. 


The experiences early feeding are basic 
all, and although they are not within conscious mem- 
ory, these memories remain alive. The earliest con- 
cepts love, tenderness, and affection are associ- 
ated with being fed, and eating remains the most 
common single response emotional disappoint- 
ment. 


Maturity and Will Power 


One other consideration can introduced shed 
light the psychologic impact diet restriction 
and try and link together such diverse syndromes 
failure follow diet, inability stop smoking, 
and drug addiction. One vital feature which links 
all these phenomena the failure the intel- 
lectual faculties the mind control behavior, the 
defeat will power, the failure common sense, 
the degradation rational determination. any 
student human behavior ever doubts the existence 
unconscious mental forces, could not remain 
skeptical for long after becoming acquainted with 
the complete failure will power any the 
above syndromes. addict will swear all that 
holy that will stop using drugs, only fall 
prey the habit the first opportunity. veteran 
smoker will vow stop, and will stop—again and 
again and again. Obesity acknowledged psy- 
chiatric circles one the most difficult psycho- 
genic conditions with which effect complete and 
permanent cure. certain that all dietitians have 
their long lists failures dietary imposition, 
despite careful preparation and explanation the 
patient. 

When comes behavior relating the early 
and primitive feeding experiences, seems that 
some the old unbridled primitivity returns the 
the progressive taming and controlling and 
constructive channeling the primitive forces 
within the reasonable, rational, higher mental 
all must, childhood and throughout 
life, learn wait, delay, plan, control our- 
selves accord with societal demands. The child 
learns, through multiple and repeated experiences 
reward and punishment, that gratification en- 
hanced and insured learning delay and plan. 
This most fundamental point human develop- 
ment. The child eannot scream and eat the same 
time. There time when screaming will lead 
feeding, and time when will interfere with it. 

general, demands are placed the child re- 
linquish untamed direct expressions primitive 
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wishes. For instance, the child rewarded for relin- 
quishing his tendency eliminate feces whenever 
and wherever wishes—to for Mother when 
and where she indicates. Hostile impulses against 
siblings are punished, but when these are channeled 
into competitive games, forcefulness and aggression 
—now constructively channeled—are rewarded. Vo- 
racity breeds obesity, but when the primitive hunger 
can, for various reasons, channeled into hunger 
for knowledge, reaps rewards far more profound 
and lasting than the immediate and short-lived grat- 
ification eating food. Thousands such transi- 
tions could detailed, and when they are detailed 
historically, they form description individual 
human growth and development from infancy 
adulthood, progressive control, progressive mastery, 
progressive channelings. 


Controlling Impulse Discharge 


What common the kind crucial transition 
which have noted the business learning 
delay impulse discharge. This carries with the 
mental task tolerating tension. For example, 
converting food hunger book hunger compli- 
cated and probably lengthy conversion), the process 
converts from one which tension relieved im- 
mediately, eating, one which the tension 
sustained, and discharge delayed long, long 
time. becomes matter being able plan 
have big piece cake tomorrow, the year after, 
instead eating the cake now and letting tomorrow 
take care itself. 


Again, the phenomenon demonstrable wide 
variety functions. Consider the difference be- 
tween impatient, bright high school graduate 
who cannot forego certain pleasures order 
continue his education, and the student who can 
forego these pleasures. purposely make both 
these students bright, intelligence minor 
factor the matter impulse terms 
native endowment and potential, these students may 
considered identical. But the one who can forego 
immediate pleasures much more likely fulfill 
his intellectual potential continuing his educa- 
tion and becoming, for example, dietitian, than 
the other who dominated impatience and 
consequent inability plan and work for the future. 


Let now reconverge the original problems 
set out discuss. The question impulse control 
and the ability delay gratification central the 
problem not following diet. What more accurate 
description overeating and oversmoking could 
there than say that the immediate pressure 
the impulse eat suck (and all the symbolic 
associated significances that act) overwhelms 
the judgmental faculties which hold out reward 
for abstinence. The reward the future, the 
gratification eating the immediate present. 
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Less Primitive Eating Problems 


now have considered only the most primitive 
sources the psychology mouth activities. Be- 
cause central early life, the mouth and 
eating are prone become involved any most 
the hierarchy developmental influences, drives, 
and conflicts beyond the early infancy phase 
which oral wishes are clearly primary. Battles 
stubbornness derived initially from conflicts about 
bowel and bladder training can displaced and 
fought out the dinner table. “I’m not 
hungry.” “You won’t leave this table until you 
eat.” “OK, won’t leave the table.” This not 
uncommon interaction, but not one derived 
from the primitive oral infancy stage mentioned 
above. Still later development, sexual problems 
and conflicts can become manifest through eating 
habits and practices. Anorexia and vomiting, 
well gagging, can symptoms displaced 
sexual conflict. not uncommon dynamic obesity 
young women that the unattractiveness be- 
ing overweight secures them from the problems 
having with men and thereby exposed all 
manner and means forbidden sexual dangers. 
Again, these are but sparse comment the rich 
and varied determinants eating habits and die- 
tary behavior. They are also intended examples 
designed raise your suspicions any one case 
about how much more determining the eating be- 
havior your patient than the straight-forward 
reality considerations diet and nutrition. 


Cultural Influences Diet 


Still another set psychologic needs least 
mentioned—one having much less with 
the specific forces individual psychologic growth 
and development, but rather the forces group and 
cultural influence. The factors pertaining indi- 
vidual development still operate the same way, 
but addition, human beings are notorious for the 
ease with which they drift into 
terns which become iron-clad, stereotyped repeti- 
tive things commonly known habits. The earliest 
habits being the most powerful and the most difficult 
break, one can make strong argument for the 
transcendance cultural traits and characteristics 
under the heading cooks like mother.” 
many people, what one had the past and was satis- 
fied good enough for the future. Especially 
considering that somehow all our early ex- 
periences breast bottle become the warm pro- 
tective nurturing comfort which was left 
begrudgingly behind too soon, all cast eye 
longingly backwards and hope for return those 
glorious days—probably distorted unmercifully 
our rose-colored ruminations. (Consider the wide- 
spread fantasy retreat lush, primitive South 
Sea island where food and license would lie beck 
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and call sun-baked fingertip.) any rate, for 
reasons past, may difficult impossible re- 
linquish certain feeding habits favor 
ble and nutritious” diet. 

For reasons the present, may difficult, too. 
Consider the factors work the member 
transplanted cultural minority group. Again let 
note for you the importance food. far more 
the restaurants San Francisco than dress 
any other single bit behavior that one can lo- 
cate the cultural minority groups. Include the 
kitchens, and you will probably have the most ac- 
curate single index family-cultural influence that 
exists. 

cannot enter into the problem America 
melting pot, the pressure cultural sub-groups 
disappear into Americana and lose their distinc- 
tiveness integration and assimilation. would 
seem that time this assimilation will probably 
occur, for better worse, but the meantime, the 
supporting members the cultural sub-groups pos- 
sess powerful personal needs maintain the integ- 
rity these groups. They maintain their personal 
identity members these groups, and without 
them, they would lost souls set adrift sea 
completely strange their interests, habits, prefer- 
ences, and tastes. Consider for moment the psy- 
impact telling aged Chinese, recently 
arrived this country, that must cease and de- 
sist from eating anything fried oil. Would 
any harder for him stop speaking Chinese? 
Prohably not. There are things which people can’t 
do. Human adaptability remarkable, but not un- 
limited. 


Regression 


Because some things which happen people who 
have become seriously ill and/or taken out their 
homes and put hospital, many the things 
have said bear special significance. psychiatry, 
there are few hackneyed old-stand-by ideas. There 
are few things that almost always happen every- 
body predictably. There least one, however, 
and that that sick people regress. know doesn’t 
sound like much, but is. means one (al- 
most one?) gets sick without also becoming 
little more babyish and less mature, for the moment, 
than was before became this re- 
gression severe and very striking with emergence 
overtly infantile behavior. Mostly this change 
subtle and not easy discern. Nevertheless, 
almost always there. There are many implications 
the regression illness, but shall limit re- 
marks three. 

First, psychologic considerations pertinent 
eating and oral gratifications are likely manifest 
themselves. Old, settled feelings about eating are 
likely become unsettled again. For example, 
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know one patient who had been, his childhood 
and for variety reasons (mainly that was un- 
consciously fostered his mother special form 
closeness between them), extremely finicky 
eater. his adult life married, separated himself 
from his mother, both physically and psychologically, 
and time the finickiness disappeared. hospital- 
ization for surgery, however, the old behavior re- 
garding food returned. part, represented 
need return earlier state security and 
protectiveness. was concomitant with wish that 
his mother might come and help care for him, 
though was only dimly aware this. The regres- 
sion illness kind “in time danger, 
back three spaces and dig in.” 


Second, important aspect the regression 
may the return also earlier patterns impulse 
control, with greater impatience, greater need for 
immediate gratification, and less ability tolerate 
frustrations than pre-illness. 

These two considerations would underscore the 
psychologic obstacles gaining the patient’s coop- 
eration when restricting altering his diet while 
very ill and/or hospitalized. Hospital dietitians, 
course, enjoy the dubious strong-arm advantage 
being complete control what served the 
patient. Still, there always the problem gaining 
his understanding and cooperation. might most 
important some case bear mind these ob- 
stacles and recognize that the need for and meaning 
certain foods may greatly exaggerated and the 
patient’s inability enter meaningful long-range 
planning contract might jeopardize the entire plan 
the dietitian. Timing important, and you hit 
the right patient the wrong time with the right 
plan, you may have seriously injured your own ther- 
apeutic intentions. 

This leads the third consideration regarding 
the regression, and that the enhanced tendency 
hospitalized patients look for and need protec- 
tive, parental you will, figures the hospital en- 
vironment. Doctors know about this and some 
them play for all it’s worth. played right, 
it’s worth great terms impressing the 
patient with the need for his cooperation present 
and future medical management. Look around you, 
and you will see how many patients look their doc- 
tors nurses, you, though you were exag- 
geratedly powerful religious parent figure. This, 
too, not always obvious and probably not always 
present. But one way another, obviously sub- 
tly, usually is. recall frightened middle aged 
doctor patient when was intern. Emergency 
surgery was pending and the process 
taking his history, called “sir.” was grossly 
inappropriate, and that one diagnostic mark 
the product regression. 

The parental expectations patients toward hos- 
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pital personnel underscores the necessity elimi- 
nate inter-authority squabbles. You must realize 
that the welfare the patient paramount and 
that both his illness and the regression ensuing 
from his illness, places heavy burden respon- 
sibility for his well-being your hands. That the 
patient sees you powerful person, whether you 
really feel you are not, makes you powerful the 
treatment that patient. Arguments among the au- 
thorities can only confuse the patient and leave him 
suspicious and wary those tending his care. 

(There surer way lose the patient’s cooper- 
ativeness with therapeutic plan which requires his 
active cooperation than make him aware differ- 
ences opinion among the experts his case. Any 
member the medical team who criticizes under- 
mines the patient’s confidence another member 
the team seriously weakens the therapeutic poten- 
tial the entire team, including himself. 


Setting the 


The ideal menu pattern takes advantage sav- 
ings available repeating dishes while, the same 
time, earning the praise patients for interest and 
variety. keep the menu acceptable and interest- 
ing demands variations. But, repeating the vari- 
ations definite intervals, norm costs 
established over period time which predict- 
able and can relied upon for budgeting. Where 
there short patient-stay, the whole menu pat- 
tern may rotated every week ten days. Where 
the same group fed for months years, some 
other pattern repetition must used. This may 
done using separate pattern for each class 
foods. 

the entrée the most expensive item the 
menu, its control most important. List the entrées 
you plan use; group them according compara- 
tive cost: plain meats, ground meats, those using 
stew meat, stretched dishes, such pastes with 
meat, potatoes with meat, cheese dishes. 

Take given period time, say three weeks. How 
many times you want serve plain meat, ground 
meat, and on? you have twenty-one dinners 
and twenty-one lighter meals, you have forty-two 
suitable entrées your pattern? make the 
forty-two, you may count roast five times, poultry 
twice, and on. addition, make list entrées 
which you would not want repeat every three 
weeks, but which would suitable less frequently. 
Use this group choose from once twice each 
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establish the ideal relationship with the patient 
foster maximum effectiveness, first, get know 
the patient. Take time, listen, discuss diet and die- 
tary history. Ask about previous eating preferences, 
habits, convictions. Differentiate between mild pref- 
ences, strong preferences, and fixed habits. Don’t 
lock horns with nutritional conviction powerful 
dietary need head-on. Use psychology, and that 
doesn’t work, use psychiatrists. 
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Menu Pattern 


three-week pattern. This will give standard vari- 
ation. The repetition the same foods within the 
period will give you basis for cost comparison and 
control. 

addition this standard list entrées which 
will suitable the year around, you will have sea- 
sonal items which will take advantage price vari- 
ations and holiday specialties. These items can 
fitted into your three-week cycle replace items 
similar cost. 

Building pattern for each the other items 
the menu done similar manner. Since for 
each month, there are about eight commonly accept- 
able vegetables the market, you would run four- 
day pattern these you serve hot vegetable 
twice day, and eight-day pattern you use 
for one meal day. Variations methods prepa- 
ration are used give variety, and those methods 
which are most popular are repeated most often. 

Watch see that the expensive entrées are not 
bunched into one part your cycle period. See that 
within each day, there similarity between the 
noon and night meal the type food being used 
for the entrée and its sauce gravy. Check oven 
and kettle use see that the work load for equip- 
ment balanced. you apply the succeeding items 
your menu pattern, becomes more important 
see that you are balancing the flavor, color, and 
texture within each from “Set- 
ting the Menu Elizabeth Starr, Hos- 
pital Forum 2:17 (December), 1959. 
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THE FACE it, hypnosis would seem the 
perfect answer the dietitian’s prayer. the 
nature her work that she spends many long years 
study and apprenticeship learning the compli- 
cated ways food, its nutritious and proper prepa- 
ration, its complicated digestion and assimilation 
the body organs and processes; she learns, more 
directly than any save the physician, that food 
life and without medicaments can mend, 
growth can occur, recovery possible. Yet, 
often she finds her considerable knowledge and skill 
complete inutility the patient, foiled not 
some defect her product its nutritious and pal- 
atable preparation, any irremediable defect 
the patient’s digestive apparatus, but rather 
some psychologic quirk the patient’s character, 
illness against which none her special knowl- 
edge can prevail. These psychologic problems, 
their frequency and resistance treatment, are 
among the most annoying and difficult with which 
she must deal. These problems are legion—and, 
course, encountered all dietitians: the patient 
who perversely will not eat the food that you know 
necessary for his health, for his recovery; the pa- 
tient who does nothing but eat and will not and 
seemingly cannot restrict himself the quantity 
and items food which are specified; the idiosyn- 
cratic “finicky” eater who spurns items food 
for bizarre reasons. These conditions may progress 
the endangering health and even life. The 
theories nutrition the food faddist, patently 
magical and irrational they are, are extremely re- 
sistant logical remonstrance, and when persevered 
can produce malnutrition disease. And some- 
times, patients who have suffered burns have 
cachexia, life may actually hinge whether one can 
force, influence, cajole the patient eat properly. 


the 42nd Annual Meeting The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association Los Angeles, August 
25, 1959. 


Faced with this plethora annoying and puz- 
zling problems, the solutions which are psychi- 
atric rather than dietary, surely not surprising 
that many members the dietetic profession 
should look members profession for some 
quick, easy and certain cure. 

the surface, hypnosis would seem meet 
these particulars almost every respect. 
skill easy learn and practice; for example, 
the Department Psychiatry the School 
Medicine the University California Los 
Angeles, train our residents psychiatry 
proficiency hypnosis hr., even though 
takes three years make even passable psycho- 
therapists them. Hypnosis quick; classically, 
the hypnotist puts the patient into trance, tells 
him either eat forego eating, and lo! 
accomplished. What could simpler more expe- 
ditious? Insight psychotherapy, are told, takes 
years, hypnosis months. the results are compara- 
ble effect, duration, and safety, how could 
any rational choice anything but the latter? 

And now after this lengthy and discursive pre- 
ludium, must tell you that 
trained and experienced the use hypnosis, 
view has almost application the routine 
treatment the dietary problems just described. 
Not only such treatment usually ineffective, but 
may, addition, produce intensify other psy- 
chologic problems which are serious enough their 
own right far outweigh its advantages for the 
treatment the original problem. result, not 
infrequently the patient far worse off than prior 
his consultation. 

You may well ask, why are you insistent 
withholding boon that often described such 
glowing and optimistic terms, and hypnosis 
not employed, with what are left help 
our patient? answer these questions that 
propose devote the remainder this paper. 
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But they, particularly the first one, cannot an- 
swered directly with short digression into dis- 
cussion our newer concepts psychiatry about 
the development and progression human uncon- 
scious learning and the application this 
edge the treatment psychologic disorders. 


Problems Impel Solution 


know from variety evidence that all prob- 
lems experienced the human organism impel solu- 
tion, and the stronger the need drive, the more 
powerfully impelling the problem-solving behav- 
ior. All have had experience with this phenom- 
enon. What are apt forget that wish 
alien and unacceptable our conscious, waking, ra- 
tional, moral, civilized, and disciplined selves, does 
not mean that that wish ceases exist. employ 
pressed. And, repression non-witting, auto- 
matic, unconscious submersion the forbidden im- 
pulse, contradistinction suppression which 
deliberate, conscious frustration it. For example, 
are angry and are aware it, but deliberately 
check it, the emotion handled quite differently 
automatically repressed. rage repressed, there 
conscious emotion anger, but see and 
can measure the physiologic and biochemical con- 
comitants it. 

The important point that only fool our mind, 
not eur body. Our body, which communication 
with these lower cerebral centers, responds 
though were angry, afraid, guilty, sex- 
ually excited. The individual only consciously 
aware the pounding the heart, the sweating 
the palms, the twitching his muscles, the ten- 
sion muscular contraction, and wholly un- 
able account for these phenomena, which frighten 
and perplex him. can indeed reproduce this 
phenomenon experimentally. frightening circum- 
stance can suggested patient hypnotically 
and the conscious awareness the fright then 
erased from his mind, but the body still knows; the 
heart pounds, the muscles are tense, the body sweats. 
All this puzzles and disconcerts the subject, who 
cannot see why should reacting and ac- 
counts for rationalizations, saying that per- 
ate for dinner recent attack virus. 


The Goal Psychotherapy 


When the conscious awareness his repressed 
fear restored him, the physiologic concomitants 
disappear. This, vastly over-simplified, one the 
goals and methods intensive insight psychother- 
apy, namely, make conscious that which previ- 
ously had been unconscious, enable the patient 
bring bear his difficulties completely new set 


mechanisms solve them, namely, his conscious, 
rational mind. analogy, one locked dark 
room with enemy, amount courage alone 
will avail. can only lash out blindly the dark- 
ness something can neither see nor under- 
stand. If, the other hand, light brought into 
the room, can, with his conscious, rational mind, 
perceive the difficulty and use his rational power 
take appropriate steps solve it. 

Hence, psychologic symptoms which appear 
wholly precipitate and phenomenon the 
conscious mind may rather the product un- 
conscious and therefore irrational mentation. The 
thing which the patient describes the problem, 
the presenting symptom, is, terms the 
unconscious, often solution problem, even 
though this solution consciously inefficient, illogi- 
cal, excessive, and inappropriate. roundabout 
solution sure, like mile for 
Camel” when there drug store around the cor- 
ner. Even so, necessary and valuable solution 
the patient and one which strongly defends 
himself against relinquishing. sudden wrenching 
deprivation this symptom may consciously 
gratifying, but will usually unconsciously terrorize 
the patient. may, quite factual and not 
all dramatic, put him peril. 

The removal symptoms may likened ortho- 
dontia. The laws which teeth are straightened 
are well understood. This accomplished the 
application slow, persistent, powerful force, not 
the use mallet and chisel. Teeth straightened 
the latter leave patient with painful and 
bloody mouth and such treatment therefore 
real service him. 

know, too, that those aspects body func- 
tions which have primitive and early development 
are more importantly cathected with symbolic learn- 
ing than are more belated human functions. There- 
fore, symptoms associated with some perversion 
these functions have usually deeper and more im- 
portant psychic ramifications than others more 
belatedly acquired. 


Importance the Mouth 


all these areas, those relating the mouth 
and the process eating are perhaps some the 
most important. The slave philosopher, Aesop, was 
once asked his master prepare the most noble 
meat dish for the morrow’s dinner. served 
the assemblage tongue, and justified his choice 
pointing out the surprised assembly that man’s 
noblest art, speech and communication, depends 
this organ. They applauded his choice and asked 
him next day serve dinner with the most igno- 
ble meat for the main dish. again served tongue, 
and when charged with the seeming contradiction, 
reminded them that all man’s ills, heartaches, and 
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frustrations depend the imprecation, evil, and 
on, which the tongue can put use. 


Perhaps have something learn from Aesop. 
Consider the mouth and eating. Our first apprehen- 
sion the world comes from its use, and for while, 
the sucking mouth all there self, and moth- 
er’s breast all there world. Yet this joy bitter- 
sweet because also the locus our first and 
deepest frustration, hunger, and the giving 
the breast, weaning. 


should not surprise you learn that too-early 
weaning and too-massive oral frustration have 
been found frequent antecedents persons 
who later have difficulties speech and with over- 
eating; nor you have look far learn why 
are such nation breast-deprived men, when 
our high interest the breast such great part 
the sexual life many men Western Euro- 
pean cultures. Strictly defined, quite perverse, 
kissing, and many cultures other parts 
the world define them. Nor should forget that 
our deepest terms endearment are oral terms, 
“sweetie,” “honey,” “sugar,” “peaches.” also say 
that man has good taste bad taste, frequently 
forgetting the roots and origins these common 
idioms. You should reminded that the verb “to 
eat” has not only alimentary definition, but 
employed also sexuality, having least five mean- 
ings known me. 


The mouth also the main organ knowing and 
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exploring the child, and eating the first act 
destroying that learns. Aesop shows us, 
the organ emitting also, such imprecation and 
malediction, and the phrase, make sick 
stomach,” shows that nausea and vomiting may 
proceed from disgust and revulsion less than 
from the eating improper food. 


Futility Simple Dietary Advice 


manifestly impossible for describe, even 
outline, the dynamics the many psychopatholo- 
gies associated with eating, digesting, and dietary 
functions, other than indicate that obesity, 
anorexia, nausea and vomiting, food faddism, idio- 
choices food, and distaste for food are 
very complex matters about which know great 
deal and which cannot remedied simple dietary 
advice simple psychiatric advice treatment, 
such hypnosis. These conditions are all eminently 
treatable insight psychotherapy the hands 
trained and competent psychiatrist. 

There is, however, exception this broad 
statement, and this: Any dietary condition 
which life-threatening, such the refusal 
burn patient eat when eating him life-saving, 
justifies the risk later psychologic damage asso- 
ciated with the use hypnosis. Here, suitable 
patient, hypnosis may life-saving and its appli- 
cation appropriate and justified. For other, less 
serious dietary problems recommend that you refer 
these psychiatrist. 


Serum Cholesterol and Avocados 

Because the degree unsaturation the fats avocados and their relatively 
high iodine number (94), clinical investigation was made the Coral Gables 
Hospital learn the effect eating avocados serum cholesterol. Wilson 
Grant, Ph.D., reported the study the Federation the American Societies 
for Experimental Biology Chicago April 14. 

Sixteen male patients, ranging age from twenty-seven seventy-two years, 
received diets which half one and half California avocados were included 
daily. The diets were planned that the avocados partially substituted for other 
dietary fat. Serum total, free, and ester cholesterol and phospholipids were meas- 
ured twice week during control and experimental periods. The control periods 
varied from eight fifty-six days, depending the time needed obtain rela- 
tively constant values for the blood constituents question. The experimental 
periods lasted from eleven eighty-seven days. 

eight patients, significant decreases serum cholesterol, ranging from 8.7 
42.8 per cent, occurred the end the experimental period. Phospholipids 
these patients also decreased—from 12.5 per cent. The drops both serum 
cholesterol and phospholipids began within week after the inclusion avocados 
the diet. Decreases ester cholesterol form exceeded those the free form. 
These changes occurred despite the fact that total fat consumption during the 
experimental period exceeded that the control period, indicating only partial 
substitution avocado fat for ordinary dietary fat. 

the eight patients whose cholesterol values were unchanged, three had dia- 
betes and one was hypercholesterolemic. 

was also noted that, although the average daily fat and caloric consumption 
tended increase during the avocado feedings, body weights did not increase 
expected. fact, several subjects lost from 1.5 4.8 per cent body weight. Also, 
total fecal lipids excreted during the avocado feeding period greatly exceeded those 
during the control period. These data suggest that avocado lipid incompletely 
assimilated. 
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not possible “learn” people, but possible 
teach them. They must learn for themselves. 
inspired that blocks learning are reduced re- 
moved entirely. the task the instructor 
provide the conditions which learning can occur. 
The teacher thus helps people solve problems, learn 
new ideas, add already extant knowledge, and 
support change ways doing variety things. 
All these learnings imply some change the 
part the learner client. Therefore, may 
said that the pedagogue “change 
one trying cause others change. 

teaching implies causing change, then surely 
telling not teaching. change here, mean 
planned change, that is, change derived from 
purposeful decision effect improvements per- 
sonality social system, with professional guid- 
ance (1). this case, are talking mainly about 
change social system, rather than changing the 
basic personality person. 

With these preliminary assumptions, the role 
the “change the teacher, becomes very 
important one. What are his motivations and re- 
sources? Why does want teach? genu- 
inely concerned that the students learn something? 
Usually motivation complex and involves both 
altruism and self-interest. This fine. However, 
danger occurs the point where the teacher 
busy satisfying his own needs that unable 
satisfy the needs his clients students. 

addition healthy motivation, instructor 
needs personal and professional resources. Included 
here the ability communicate and form 
relationships with people. Knowledge the subject 
matter and ability choose from and knowledge 
variety appropriate teaching methods indis- 
pensable. Beyond this, enthusiasm for the job 
necessary—an enthusiasm which might say paren- 


*Presented the 42nd Annual Meeting The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association Los Angeles, August 27, 
1959. 
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thetically seems not style these days. could 
also add that ability support and sensitivity 
make appropriate decisions, take the initiative 
let others lead—in other words, change role 
when necessary—is also very desirable attribute 
one teaching others. 


The Tasks Adulthood 


Having taken cursory glance the teacher, 
seems wise take look the client, the student. 
What are these adults like, these people are try- 
ing teach? Havighurst has done interesting 
research study the tasks adults our society 
must accomplish various points the life cycle 
(2). Knowledge these tasks can perhaps help the 
teacher understand his clients much better. The 
adult life cycle may divided into these categories 
stages: early adulthood, middle age, and later 
maturity. There are tasks each these stages 
with which almost every adult our society must 
cope. Notice, say “cope” for may may not 
perform each these tasks comfortably, and inci- 
dentally, the way which these developmental tasks 
are coped with patient may speed delay 
his recovery. These tasks are shown Table 

Knowing this about the adults with whom the 
teacher works helps make clear that indeed 
affecting but small part the student’s life. 
feel this perspective itself helpful. 


How Adults Learn? 


Having taken look “us” and and know- 
ing that the tasks may free block learning, how 
then adults learn? This question may an- 
swered number ways. Lewin recognized (3) 
three conditions necessary change: 
the present level, moving the next level, and freez- 
ing the new level. Or, may said that the first 
requirement desire learn. This desire may 
exist, may need aroused. Learning must 
purposive, and the learner must feel moving 
the direction this purpose. 

Knowles quotes (4) Samuel Butler saying that 
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TABLE 


Telling Not Teaching 


EARLY 
ADULTHOOD 


AGE 


Selecting mate 
Learning live with marriage 
partner 

Starting family 

Rearing children 

Managing home 

Getting started occupation 
Taking responsibility 
Finding congenial social group 


Tasks adults must accomplish various stages life, according Havighurst (2) 


LATER 
MATURITY 


Achieving adult civic 
responsibility 

Establishing and maintaining 
economic standard living 

Assisting teen-age children be- 
come responsible and happy 
adults 

Developing adult leisure-time activ- 
ities 

Relating oneself one’s spouse 
person 

Accepting and adjusting the 
physiologic changes middle age 


Adjusting decreasing physical 
strength and health 

Adjusting retirement and re- 
duced income 

Adjusting death one’s spouse 

Establishing explicit affiliation 
with one’s age group 

Meeting social and civic obligations 

Establishing satisfactory physical 
living arrangements 


Adjusting aging parents 


the best time learn something when you feel 
acutely uncomfortable about not knowing it. Thus, 
unfreeze person, necessary arouse his 
desire learn. The next step the learning process 
that the learner must take part (unfreezing and 
moving). cannot sit passively. Indeed, this 
implies that learning involves activity. And finally, 
the student must experience satisfaction. John 
Dewey summed up, according Knowles (4), 
three words: need, effort, and satisfaction. With 
new level. 

then clear that, for adults learn, the learn- 
ing experience should pleasant, purposeful, based 
real experience, and meaningful. How can the 
teacher help adults learn? 

First, very important set the stage and 
make sure the room well lighted, has enough 
chairs, the right temperature, and that all equip- 
ment used works. Secondly, possible, 
well know something about the person persons 
taught and provide for some kind short, 
get-acquainted period. Next, sure state clearly 
the purpose the course meeting. 


Teaching Methods 


now timely look the teaching methods 
available—or, put this another way, ask your- 
self: how can given piece subject matter best 
taught this time, this group individual, 
this particular teacher? will assume that 
knows the subject matter covered, the time 
available, and has made the meeting confer- 
ence conducive learning possible. en- 
thusiastic about what teaching and about the 
people whom instructing. The methods avail- 
able for his use range from lecture the group- 
centered the member-dominated type. 


The lecture formal presentation one person. 
information-giving and requires minimal audi- 
ence participation. 

The lecture forum formal lecture followed 


period for discussion and questions the audience. 

The plus factors are that facts and information are 

supplied. The negative factors include difficulty 

heavy dependence one person and only perfunctory 
questioning, real audience participation. 

The symposium method whereby three more 
persons with different points view several- 
sided question provide the presentation. The audience 
then directs questions and/or comments the mem- 
bers the symposium. Here there decreasing 
dependency one person and increasing freedom 
audience participation. important recruit 
speakers with different opinions, but equal persuasive 
speaking ability. 

The panel discussion informal conversational dis- 
cussion between several people before audience. 
This provides easy transition from panel audi- 
ence discussion, but requires skillful moderator. 

The panel-forum combination formal presenta- 
tion followed informal discussion among the 
members. 

The debate forum debate between one speaker for 
and one contra proposition, which followed 
questions and comments from the audience. plus 
factor that sharpens issues. minus factor 
that tends become emotion-laden. 

forum dialogue public conversation which two 
people carry conversation front the audi- 
ence, followed audience discussion. There great 
infermality, which makes easy audience participation 
possible. 

The movie forum program which includes first 
motion picture, then speaker, followed dis- 
cussion led skillful leader. 

The group interview question-and-answer situation 
with inquiring reporter interviewing several peo- 
ple, after which the discussion thrown open the 
audience. This focuses discussion problems with 
which the group most concerned. 

The buzz group device for getting many people 
large group involved. Two three people “buzz” 
with one another for short period specific 
question. Other sub-groups include cluster discussions 
and “discussion 6-6,” which six people meet for 
min. discuss particular question. 

discussion group consists adults who examine and 
discuss agreed-upon topic from all sides. 
often problem-solving session. 

Brainstorming, developed Alex Osborn while 

executive for the advertising agency Batten, 
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Barton, Durstin, and Osborn, informal “group 
think” session. The rules for brainstorming are: 

(a) The question discussed must simple. 

(b) Judicial judgment ruled out. 

(c) Free-wheeling welcomed. 

(e) Combination and improvement ideas are 

sought. 

The value this method that everyone can partic- 
ipate (groups range from twelve thirty people) 
and judgment ruled out. Also, out many ideas, 
number usable ones usually emerge. Participation 

institute gathering people for brief period 
intensive joint deliberation—or education. 

conference generally gathering people for 
several days for purposes inspiration, information, 
exchange experience, and some training. 

seminar usually group students who meet 
under supervision instructor for the purpose 
learning through research, presentation, and dis- 
cussion. 

The workshop project-oriented. small group works 
project problem their own definition, 
reaching solution starting develop one. 


Whatever method you choose, sure ve- 
hicle which moves your teaching. Method must never 
become end itself. 


Evaluation “Feed 


Having carefully considered all the above meth- 
ods and factors, how does teacher know “get- 
ting There are ways obtain such “feed 
back.” However, the first condition necessary for 
evaluation that the instructor really want know 
whether people learned anything. wants this 
kind information, can ask for written verbal 
summaries what the students feel they learned. 
Or, can direct specific questions them, such as: 


you care make about this learning experience? 

Another way evaluate give the class some 
problems which they apply the theory that has 
been taught. Yet another method send ques- 
tionnaires students three six months after the 
end the course asking such questions as: What 
are you doing differently result this course? 
What more you now feel you need know the 
area covered this course? However you evaluate, 
you do, sure you want this kind feed-back 
and that you will make use improve future 
teaching. 

summary, have said that telling not teach- 
ing because the learner must participate the 
learning experience with enthusiastic, knowl- 
edgeable, able teacher. The key thoughts, are: know 
yourself, know your strengths and your limitations, 
know your students, know the subject taught, 
and learn variety ways present the material. 
Then obtain “feed-back” learn whether you have 
communicated those things you thought important. 
your students learn, you will achieve tremendous 
satisfaction which will allow you even bet- 
ter job teaching. 
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Communication—The Circulatory System the Hospital 


Communication actually the circulatory system the hospital. 
must understand and understood that may work together more 
adequately and more efficiently for the solution our common problems. 

For instance, the medical, nursing, and dietary departments hos- 
pital must communicate freely back and forth the best interests the 
patient. Collectively and individuals, these people represent the entire 
hospital the patient. there friction misunderstanding between 
them, will have adverse effect the care given that patient. turn, 
the patient will home with poor opinion the entire hospital. 

Those hospitals which have recognized the importance good com- 
munication have known higher efficiency, less job turnover, and better 
understanding both within their institutions and the community. 

want our hospitals kept abreast the most modern concepts 
good communication. management function, one with which our 
administrators and supervisory personnel should familiar. The patient 
will the beneficiary more effective hospital management through 
good communication because more efficient care will given him and 
there will more understanding and cooperation between the various 
departments which serve his needs.—The Rev. John Flanagan, J., 
Executive Director the Catholic Hospital Association the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Informal Adult Education. 
Guide for Administrators, Leaders, and 
Teachers. Y.: Assn. Press, 1950. 
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THIS ARTICLE, the third series, reports findings 
from study the effectiveness academic prepa- 
ration recent home economics graduates related 
managerial responsibilities the food service in- 
dustry. Previous articles (1) were devoted 
overview the research study and detailed re- 
port graduate assessment food service manage- 
ment curricula the Michigan State University. 

this paper, data employers’ opinions con- 
cerning college and university training programs 
food service management are reported. Inasmuch 
the administrators were asked base their evalua- 
tions academic training programs general, 
these data reflect views derived from diverse points 
reference and are not necessarily assessments 
the Michigan State University programs. 

fourth and final paper, which the opinions 
educators and implications from the entire study 
are reported, follows. 


The Sample 


The sample for this segment the study was ar- 
bitrarily selected from membership lists profes- 
sional organizations which reflect common interest 
food service operation. Persons selected repre- 
sented four major fields food service—hospital, 
restaurant, college and university, and school lunch. 
Selection was based the relative number per- 
sons professionally employed each field and, 
addition, effort was made obtain nation-wide 
representation each field. The number persons 
surveyed was 267: hospital food service oper- 
ators, 108 restaurant operators, college and uni- 


portion thesis submitted partial fulfillment 
the requirements for the degree Doctor Philos- 
ophy, Department Teacher Education, College 
Education and supported, part, the General Foods 
Fund Fellowship. 


versity food service operators, and school lunch 
operators. 

The number employers reporting was 177, 
66.3 per cent the group surveyed. these, 
persons (39 per cent) were from hospital food serv- 
ice, persons (27.1 per cent) from restaurant oper- 
ation, persons (19.2 per cent) from college and 
university food service, and persons (14.7 per 
cent) from the field school lunch operation. 


The Questionnaire 


Employers were asked express their views re- 
garding the adequacy college academic programs 
general for meeting the educational needs food 
service managers and dietitians. The closed-response 
items the questionnaire were developed from the 
broad categories operational methods and prac- 
tices, communication skills, and technical skills. 
These items duplicated those sent graduates 
another portion the study. The scale for assess- 
ment the items was adapted apply the em- 
ployer’s frame reference and denoted five degrees 
effectiveness: more than necessary, very well, 
adequately, poorly, and not all. sixth category, 
unable judge, was also included. the last por- 
tion this questionnaire, two open-response ques- 
tions were included which employers were en- 
couraged list and evaluate areas knowledge 
which had been omitted from the instrument and 
offer additional comments and suggestions concern- 
ing the content general college curricula food 
service management. 


Discussion 


Although subject areas rated favorably employ- 
ers are reassuring educators, their main concern 
detect areas which are either over-emphasized 
inadequately covered the educational programs. 
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TABLE Percentage employers and graduates report- 
ing inadequacies academic coverage for 
prospective managements and dietitians the 

food service industry 


EMPLOYER RESPONSE GRAD. 
TYPE 
RESPONSIBILITY 
coverage age SPONSE 
Operational Methods and Practices 
Personnel problems 
Relations with subordinates 45.8 2 46.9 40.8 
Interviewing 35.6 10.2 45.8 45.9 
Selection and placement 34.5 11.3 45.8 40.9 
Orienting and training 46.3 6.8 53.1 48.0 
Supervision 48.6 4.0 52.6 44.9 
Motivation 48.6 5.6 54,2 38.8 
Handling grievances 42.4 9.6 52.0 59.1 
Discipline 47.5 6.8 54.3 59.1 
Job evaluation 34.5 8.5 43.0 31.6 
Labor relations 
Federal 24.9 20.3 45.2 54.0 
State 24.9 21.5 46.4 56.2 
Local 23.7 21.5 45.2 52.0 
Unionization 26.0 24.9 50.9 58.1 
Insurance 
Accident and liability 24.3 15.8 40.1 66.3 
Health 20.9 15.8 36.7 61.2 
Social Security 22.6 15.8 38.4 57.1 
Governmental regulations 
School lunch program 17.5 8.5 26.0 n.s.* 
Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals 16.4 12.4 28.8 30.6 
Federal and state institutions 17.0 12.4 29.4 30.7 
Techniques of operational control 
Cost accounting 33.9 2.3 36 35.7 
Food cost accounting 32.8 7 34.5 40.8 
Record keeping (ether than 
financial) 30.5 2.7 32.2 34.7 
Work scheduling 36.2 4.5 40.7 33.7 
Production control 36.2 4.0 40.2 34.7 
Recipe standardization 27.7 3.4 31.1 33.7 
Work simplification 39.6 5.1 44.7 31.7 
Quality control (food and 
services) 30.5 0.6 31.1 n.s.* 
Safety 24.3 3.4 27.7 26.5 
Sanitation—physical;plant _ n.s.* 29.6 
Skills Communication 
Critical thinking 
Judgment 27.1 2.3 29.4 n.s.* 
Evaluation 29.4 | 30.5 n.s.* 
Problem-solving 33.9 2.3 36.2 n.s.* 
Self-expression 
Speaking persuasively 32.2 2.3 34.5 42.8 
Writing effectively 42.9 3.4 46.3 25.5 
Employee training 49.2 6.2 55.4 48.0 
Techniques of group leadership 
Public speaking 26.0 4.0 30.0 41.8 
Conference techniques 31.6 7.9 39.5 44.9 
Group discussion methods 26.0 5.6 31.6 33.7 
Demonstration techniques n.s.* 43.9 
Parliamentary procedures 25.4 11.3 36.7 40.9 
Skills 
Menu planning 
Specialized catering service n.s.* 37.7 
Hospital tray service — — n.s.* 36.7 
Purchasing 
Food 
Meat and meat products — - n.s.* 30.6 
Produce n.s.* 25.5 
Supplies 
Paper 27.1 9.0 36. 52.0 
Cleaning 32.2 9.0 41.2 57.1 
Equipment 
Selection 32.8 3.4 36.2 54.1 
Specifications 37.9 5.7 43.6 55.1 
Layout 33.9 6.8 40.7 51.0 
Food preparation 
Large quantity 26.6 0.6 27.2 n.s.* 
Factors affecting quality 27.7 | 28.8 n.s.* 
Types of service 
Specialized catering —_— — n.s.* 41.9 
Hospital tray _ — n.s.* 37.7 
Maintenance 
Physical plant 40.1 10.7 50.8 65.3 
Equipment 42.4 7.9 50.3 63.3 


*Not significant (less than 25 per cent). 
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Discussion these data is, therefore, limited 
items which, according the employers’ assess- 
ments, are ineffective meeting the educational 
needs prospective food service managers and di- 
etitians. 

interpreting replies the closed-response 
items, the cut-off point excess which percentage 
group response would accepted significant rep- 
resentation employer opinion was designated 
per cent. This level corresponded with that used 
for interpreting graduate assessment the same 
items. 

Data concerning subject areas judged over- 
emphasized the curricula were recorded under 
the heading more than necessary. Percentage re- 
sponse this column ranged from zero 4.5 and 
was not considered significant. From the unable 
judge responses, was apparent that many em- 
ployers did not feel qualified evaluate certain 
phases academic subject coverage. checking 
the sources this response, was obvious that, for 
items with significant response, the data reflected 
personal disqualification due operational special- 
ization rather than unwillingness employers 
express their views. 

Subject areas judged inadequate the curricula 
were reported the columns labeled poorly and not 
all, the former indicating insufficient coverage 
areas which are presented, the latter designating 
areas not included the curricula. Since both re- 
sponses indicate inadequacy with respect acad- 
emic coverage, evaluation significant employer 
response was based the combined percentage for 
each item. 

Inadequacies curricula, indicated signifi- 
cant employer response, are given Table Sub- 
ject area inadequacies appeared result more from 
insufficient coverage than from omissions. much 
larger proportion the areas designated represent 
managerial skills rather than technical skills requi- 
site for success food service management. More- 
over, the data implied that college and universities 
are far more effective presenting technical skills 
than the coverage managerial skills. Neverthe- 
less, technical knowledge purchasing supplies 
and equipment; food preparation respect quan- 
tity food production and factors affecting quality; 
and maintenance the physical plant and equip- 
ment were areas which, the employers’ opinion, 
need increased consideration academic programs. 

Areas inadequacy comprised 66.2 per cent 
the areas knowledge offered for employers’ eval- 
uation. For the most part, these data re-enforced 
conclusions drawn from the data representing grad- 
uates’ opinion. Furthermore, the intensity em- 
ployer concern for subject areas judged inadequate 
college and university training programs gen- 
eral was noticeably similar that expressed 
graduates the Michigan State University pro- 
grams. Itemized comparison the similarity 
opinions reported graduates and employers 
presented Table 
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Response the “open-response” question was not 
extensive enough deemed significant. However, 
omitted areas which some employers mentioned 
weaknesses academic training included merchan- 
dising techniques, basic nutrition, public relations, 
food composition, portion control, storeroom man- 
agement, snack bar and grill operation, ability 
find technical information, business law, food chem- 
istry, methods teaching, recipe development and 
testing, time-and-motion studies, arithmetic, dele- 
gation work, recipe originality and comprehen- 
sion, table and dining room decorations, typewriting, 
and office techniques. 

Interest the problem under study was substan- 
tiated the employers’ generous response the 
second open-response question which asked for addi- 
tional comments and suggestions relative the con- 
tent college curricula. general, the employers’ 
comments emphasized judgments recorded the 
closed-response section the questionnaire. few 
typical examples are given below.” 


Definitely feel more training and experience 
the areas skills communication should take 
place the college level. 

* * * * * 


Students need more work public relations and 
the understanding the importance service. 
ok * * 


think the maintenance the physical plant 
and equipment much neglected our training. 
* * * * 

respect menu planning, factors such 
color, flavor, texture, appearance, and on, are 
fairly well handled, but there seems evidence 
that emphasis put cost, employees (the 

_type, their personalities, their skills), equipment 
and layout, delivery services, and on. 
* * * * * 


More attention the psychology food service 
individually and large and small groups. 
*” * * * * 


find that our recent graduates are lacking— 
generally speaking—in these areas: knowledge 
basic methods quantity food preparation, con- 
fidence the use equipment, appreciation the 
need for accuracy handling records and reports, 
and the ability deal with the staff—especially 


One the greatest needs for specific course 
work principles and methods teaching, 
together with supervised student teaching em- 
ployees. 


*Comments and suggestions contributed employers 
representing the four types food service operation 
surveyed are reported verbatim, pages 104 115, 
the original thesis which available inter-library 
loan, Michigan State University Library. 
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suggestion would that more emphasis 
placed all phases human relations training 
and the value and means constantly knowing 
where you are after goal budget has been set. 

* * * * * 


area often omitted how get along with 
people less intelligence and/or education. 


Greater emphasis needed the areas of: 
delegation work, control measures storeroom 
management, dishwashing (sanitation, techniques, 
layout), interracial problems personnel relations. 


Summary 


interpreting employers’ evaluation the effec- 
tiveness college and university training programs 
food service management general, group re- 
sponse per cent more was accepted sig- 
nificant representation employer opinion. The 
questionnaire items evaluated employers dupli- 
cated those assessed graduates another por- 
tion this study (1). 

The prevailing attitudes employers with re- 
spect the adequacy academic preparation 
managerial skills vs. technical skills were similar 
those the graduates. significant response 
was found for subject areas judged over-em- 
phasized the curricula. Subjects which, the 
employers’ opinions, are adequately covered nearly 
duplicated the data submitted the graduates. 
was true for the graduates, employers felt that areas 
inadequacy with respect academic coverage re- 
sulted more from insufficient coverage than from 
omissions. 

With respect managerial skills, employers felt 
that graduates are inadequately prepared the 
skills personnel management, labor regulations, 
insurance, governmental regulations, 
tional techniques involved the quality control 
both food preparation and meal service. Employers 
agreed with the graduates that technical knowledge 
pertaining the purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment and maintenance the physical plant and 
equipment are areas which are need increased 
consideration the academic programs. 

Employers’ opinions substantiated the fact that, 
general, college and university programs are far 
more effective their coverage technical skills 
than managerial skills. 
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Spices World Economics 
The total value world trade spices today estimated about $120 million, 
according the Food and Agriculture Organization. Pepper and cloves account 


for approximately per cent this total. 


Spices are the life-blood some producing areas. For examples, cloves form 
about per cent the total exports from Zanzibar, cinnamon similar pro- 
portion total exports from the Seychelles, while nutmeg and mace account for 
per cent the exports from Grenada, and pepper one the dollar-earners 


India. 
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PLANNING AND directing college and university 
curricula designed prepare students for man- 
agerial positions the food service industry, edu- 
cators face the problem continuously adapting 
the curricula keep pace with the requirements for 
success the industry. Discriminating evaluation 
the relevance the current programs the 
progressive operational changes the industry 
basic determining desirable changes the cur- 
ricula. 

The over-all objective this study was evaluate 
the adequacy Michigan State University’s curri- 
cula for training home economics students for food 
service management. Opinions were solicited from 
recent graduates the programs, administrators 
the industry, and other educators who are grop- 
ing for solutions many the same problems. 
was thought: (a) that graduates, and administra- 
tors’ evaluations would provide meaningful measure- 
ments the compatability collegiate training with 
the managerial needs the industry and (b) that 
knowledge the views directors similar col- 
legiate programs would supply information com- 
parative value examining the Michigan State 
University program. 

Previous papers (1) were devoted generalized 
report the study whole, detailed report 
graduate opinion, and detailed report em- 
ployer opinion. this final paper the series, the 
information contributed the educators detailed 
and conclusions and implications the data from 
the entire study are presented. 


Report the Educators 


THE SAMPLE 


Seven land-grant colleges and universities, with 
total enrollments comparable that Michigan 


portion thesis submitted partial fulfillment 
the requirements for the degree Doctor Philos- 
ophy. Supported part the General Foods Fund 
Fellowship. 


State University (15,000 20,000) and offering 
well established food service management curricula, 
were The number interviews conducted 
each institution and Michigan State Univer- 
sity varied according the size and availability 
the instructional staff involved food service man- 
agement training. 


SURVEY PROCEDURE 


Through interview, the investigator tried 
acquaint herself with the philosophy and attitudes 
each institution with respect (a) the role, the 
responsibility, and the limitations the academic 
programs, (b) the degree development the 
skills and practices needed for managerial success 
the food service industry, (c) the curricula of- 
fered, and (d) methods and materials used for effec- 
tive course presentation. addition, educaturs were 
asked designate, written questionnaire, the 
level managerial responsibility employer could 
expect the average graduate their four-year pro- 
grams assume during the first year employ- 
ment. The items this instrument were based 
the managerial skills accepted appropriate cri- 
teria for this study (1) and duplicated those pre- 
sented graduates. responding the ques- 
tionnaire, the educators were asked use scale 
which indicated four levels managerial responsi- 
bility: total responsibility; major responsibility 
with only periodic assistance; partial responsibility 
with consistent, direct supervision; and responsi- 
bility—competency acquired primarily through job 
experience. 

reporting the average response for eaeh insti- 
tution, became apparent that the valuational cate- 
gories established for the written instrument were 


*Institutions cooperating this study were: Iowa 
State College, New York State College Home Eco- 
nomics Cornell University, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania State University, Purdue University, 
University Illinois Urbana, and University 
Wisconsin. 
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not sufficiently definitive. Many educators had re- 
corded multiple answers some items because the 
size and complexity the operation which the 
recent graduate was employed would influence the 
effectiveness the four-year academic preparation. 
Therefore, the consensus for each institution vis- 
ited and for Michigan State University was reported 
with respect seven levels managerial responsi- 
bility: total, total major, major, major partial, 
partial, partial none, and These data are 
presented Table the opinion Michigan State 
University educators has been identified. 


The undergraduate educational programs food 
service management offered the colleges and uni- 
versities selected for this study reflect marked sim- 
ilarities with respect general philosophy and over- 
all purpose. All programs appeared planned 
the assumption that collegiate education pro- 
vide for: personal development; for preparation 
function effectively and creatively individual, 
family member, and responsible citizen; 
and for professional career. 


The educational requirements leading the bach- 
elor degree fell into five major classifications: the 
sciences, including biologic. natural, physical, and 
social; the humanities; communication arts; home 
and family life; and subject matter basic careers 
food service management, including both the man- 
agerial and the technical skills. Although the total 
academic requirements for each college university 
encompass the same basic elements, many variations 
existed between institutions with respect to: (a) the 
sequence which required subjects are taken, (b) 
whether the subjects are taught instructors from 
related fields within the instructional framework 
home economics, (c) the educational maturity 
the student the time takes the course, and 
(d) the flexibility specific course selection sub- 
stitution relative the individual student’s back- 
ground, experiences, and interests. 

some institutions, student begins work his 
professional field during the freshman year. Under 
this plan, the required general education courses and 
the general courses home economics required 
all majors, well the professional courses, ex- 
tend over the entire four years. other institutions, 
the major portion required general education 
courses and the basic home economics courses must 
completed the freshman and sophomore years. 
Under this second plan, professional specialization 
concentrated the junior and senior years. There 
are, course, inherent advantages both plans; 
must recognized, however, that each system im- 


the information compiled the inves- 
tigator directed toward critical examination the 
curricula Michigan State University and not 
intended imply censorship programs offered 
the cooperating institutions. 
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TABLE educators concerning the level 
responsibility employer can expect the 
average graduate (bachelor degree only) 
assume during his first year employment 


LEVEL RESPONSIBILITY 


Total Part 
RESPONSIBI ota ajor 
major part none 
Forecasting 
Type of menu 1 3 44 
Personnel required 
for operation — 1 _ 2 3 24 _ 
Planning 
Operational policies — — _— 1 2 2 34 
Personnel policies 1 3 3 14 
Job specifications 1 1 3 34 
Daily menus 3 1 34 1 
Required production 
for each menu item _ 1 2 3 23 _ _— 


Deciding 
Quality of food and 
supplies to be pur- 
chased 1 1 2 42 
Quantity of food and 
supplies to be pur- 


chased 1 2 4? 1 
Portion size items 

served 2 1 54 
Selling price of items 

served — 1 34 3 1 


Organizing and developing 
Food and supply orders — 1 
Production schedules _ 1 
Serving schedules _ 1 
Cleaning schedules — 1 
Employee time sched- 
ules _ 1 -- 5 2? 
Employee job 
specifications —_ 1 1 3 1 24 _ 
Selecting personnel 
Interviewing employee 
applicants 1 — 
Hiring labor personnel — 1 — 2 
Selecting equipment 
For replacement — 1 _ 
For discard _ 1 _ 
For increasing effi- 
ciency 1 3 34 1 
Establishing and main- 
taining control 
Quality of food pro- 
duced — — 1 
Quantity of food pro- 
duced _— 1 
Recipe standardization — 1 
Record keeping —~ 1 
1 
1 


wo 


Sanitation -- 

Operational safety -- 

Food inventory 2 

Supply inveatory 2 

Equipment inventory 1 

Appraising 

Employee performance 

Job specifications 

Production procedures 

Serving procedures 

Cleaning procedures 

Communicating 

Orienting employees 1 5 24 

On-the-job employee 
training 1 1 3 3 - 

Handling employee 
grievances 

Discipling employees 

Dismissing employees 

Conducting employee 
meetings 1 3 2 1 1? 

Developing manuals 
of policy and pro- 
cedures 

Speaking to and/or 
teaching groups out- 
side the immediate 
organization 4 2 
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*Major responsibility with only periodic assistance. 

+Partial responsibility with consistent, direct supervision. 

tNo responsibility; competency acquired primarily through job ex- 
perience. 

#Opinion of Michigan State University faculty included in this number. 
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specific limitations the type, sequence, and 
extent professional curricula which can offered. 
The educational maturity the student with re- 
spect the specific subject matter must consid- 
ered well the time factor involved providing 
adequate opportunities for the student acquire, 
understand, and assimilate the new information 
that integrated and retentive learning occurs. 


While all educators agreed that the foregoing re- 
strictions are direct and powerful challenges their 
own professional abilities, many felt that out-dated 
and inadequate teaching facilities, meager budgetary 
allowances, and the scarcity qualified instructional 
personnel are the most severe limiting factors. 


During the interview, educators were asked 
estimate the degree managerial proficiency they 
thought could developed through formalized 
academic experience the time allotted for profes- 
sional specialization the four-year undergraduate 
program. nearly all cases, respondents replied 
that the teaching basic principles, background in- 
formation, and limited but simulated work experi- 
ences are all that can covered. The educators were 
convinced that these academic experiences can only 
provide strong and effective professional begin- 
ning and that professional competency and success 
depend primarily the personal factors the 
young graduate and his ability apply his back- 
ground and educational experiences the specific 
job situation. Furthermore, all educators firmly be- 
lieved that the level student’s academic achieve- 
ment does not necessarily insure corresponding 
level success food service management. 


From the data presented Table clear 
that all educators believed that graduates their 
respective training programs are academically pre- 
pared accept limited amount managerial re- 
sponsibility but that they need 
amount supervised work experience before they 
can expected assume total responsibility 
nearly all the areas being considered. Moreover, 
the educators’ opinions indicated that the inexperi- 
enced graduate better prepared cope with man- 
agerial responsibilities which involve routine con- 
cern for the procurement, preparation, production, 
and service food than with the complex, intangi- 
ble, and erratic problems management which in- 
evitably result from human interaction. 

With respect first-job selection, the prevailing 
attitude all the educators interviewed was that 
seniors should encouraged choose one two 
alternatives—either internship program spon- 
sored The American Dietetic Association the 
National Restaurant Association position 
organization which assumes the responsibility for 
company-sponsored training program. such sit- 
uations, the recent graduate has the opportunity 
observe and experience supervised involvement 
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the managerial problems, apply the principles and 
background material learned college actual sit- 
uations, and gain professional competency before 
accepting position major responsibility. 

discussing the flexibility course selection 
and substitution the undergraduate level, the edu- 
cators agreed that the indispensably extensive work 
the physical and applied sciences required for 
careers food service, together with the all-college 
all-university requirements general education, 
limited the time left the curriculum for courses 
administration and scientific management. 
most instances, they felt that, from over-all point 
view, their programs did not include enough the- 
oretical background organizational methods and 
practices, communication skills, and personnel ad- 
ministration. 

All instructional staffs were actively engaged 
evaluating their present curricula and cautiously 
experimenting with changes directed toward the 
condensation academic experiences which pri- 
marily develop technical skills and the expansion 
and addition new experiences designed promote 
further understanding and development man- 
agerial skills. 

The predominant variations the food service 
management programs studied seemed the 
methods and materials used for course presentation. 
When comparatively considered, even these varia- 
tions reflected commonness purpose. The edu- 
cators were making concerted efforts discover, de- 
velop, test, and employ many and varied methods 
presenting material students attempt 
provide climate for more effective, integrated, and 
retentive learning. All educators tended less 
dependent textbook presentation and make 
greater use current field publications, authorita- 
tive guest lecturers, audio-visual materials, and 
worthwhile observational experiences. Here, again, 
the extent variation among institutions stemmed 
mainly from limitations imposed the availability 
area resources and budgetary allowances rather 
than the differences the perspective. 

The educators commonly acknowledged that the 
successful transition graduate from position 
relying primarily others for guidance 
position assuming managerial responsibility for 
the direction others one the most difficult 
adjustments the young graduate must make en- 
tering the business world. Even though the graduate 
must make this adjustment for himself, educators 
felt responsibility for encouraging and assisting 
him acquiring leadership experiences during his 
college years which would help him later making 
the transition from student status professional 
leader. 

Because time restrictions imposed the 
amount course material covered, variations 
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student class schedules, and the multiple demands 
both the instructor and the student, educators 
agreed that the planning extensive, realistic stu- 
dent leadership experiences food service manage- 
ment extremely difficult. However, all were firm 
their convictions that many such experiences 
possible should included the over-all educa- 
tional program. Many felt that leadership experi- 
ences extracurricular activities could contribute 
substantially the development students and 
should encouraged. 

attempting summarize these findings, was 
apparent that problems planning suitable and 
effective programs food service management 
encountered Michigan State University educa- 
tors were, essence, the same those educators 
the seven other colleges and universities. each 
institution, educators were actively searching for 
new ways and means improving their respective 
programs that their training would keep pace 
with the changing needs industry. Without excep- 
tion, they were giving special attention the dele- 
tion obsolete subject matter, the retention basic 
knowledge needed the field, and shift em- 
phasis within the existing courses toward the inclu- 
sion more work the problems management 
and personnel administration rather than toward 
the addition new courses already full cur- 
riculum. 


Conclusions and Implications the Study 


From this investigation, appeared that graduates, 
employers, and educators all agreed that the educa- 
tional needs for managerial success the food serv- 
ice industry include both technical and managerial 
skills. assessing the effectiveness academic 
preparation the college university level, for the 
same itemized list technical and managerial 
subject-matter areas, graduates and employers re- 
sponded with marked similarity. None the subject 
areas presented for consideration was judged 
either over-emphasized little worth the cur- 
ricula. Inadequacies subject areas designated 
these two groups are function insufficient cover- 
age rather than omission. review the cur- 
ricula offered eight colleges and universities re- 
vealed that all offer some academic coverage the 
areas included the list presented the graduates 
and the employers. From this, was concluded that 
educators also consider these areas important 
for professional success food service manage- 
ment. 

Inadequacies college and university programs, 
indicated employers, closely resemble those 
cited the Michigan State University graduates 
and recognized the educators. Educators willingly 
admitted that the effectiveness their respective 
training programs depends partially limitations 
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due operational factors within the college uni- 
versity environment. The proportionate amount 
academic time available for professional training 
restricts the depth competency which can ac- 
quired. The basic experiences which can provided 
are further restricted the availability func- 
tional training facilities, operational budgets, and 
qualified instructional personnel. Within the field 
food service management training, opportunities 
for the development technical skills are 
readily available than resources which provide real- 
istic development managerial skills. 

Managerial areas need additional instruc- 
tional theory and practical application, cited 
graduates and employers and acknowledged 
educators, relate operational methods and prac- 
tices. Specific areas which require strengthening are 
those which pertain the skills personnel man- 
agement, labor regulations, insurance, governmental 
regulations, and factors which directly influence op- 
erational control. addition, all groups strongly 
advised more comprehensive coverage 
creased opportunities for practical experience the 
skills communication. 

While apparent that the training programs 
Michigan State University, well those 
other colleges and universities, are more effective 
their coverage and development technical skills 
than managerial skills, few areas technical 
knowledge need special attention respect cur- 
riculum revision. Graduates and employers alike 
urged more intensive coverage the purchasing 
supplies and equipment and the maintenance 
the physical plant and equipment. Graduates felt 
that offerings pertaining the purchasing meats 
and produce and menu planning and service for both 
hospital trays and specialized catering functions also 
need more emphasis. The employers indicated that 
large quantity food preparation and the factors 
which affect the preparation and service quality 
food need further consideration. 

Although these findings not offer Michigan 
State University educators clear-cut, decisive solu- 
tions for determining specific changes the food 
service management curricula, they suggest areas 
need revision. 

Based these findings, the following recommen- 
dations for revising the training programs food 
service management Michigan State University 
appeared relevant: 

(a) Courses currently required the curricula 
need critical review with respect extent theo- 
retical coverage, effectiveness the sequential ar- 
rangement, and the availability opportunities for 
realistic application the principles presented. 

(b) The content all required courses the 
curricula, including those taught instructors 
other colleges within the university, should crit- 
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ically examined for objective identification sub- 
ject areas which, because decreased applicability 
the food service industry, can profitably con- 
densed deleted entirely. 

(c) When examined from both the educational 
and the professional standpoints, the over-all study 
programs should not reflect compilation unre- 
lated subject-matter units but should planned 
motivate progressive, integrated learning. 

(d) feasible within 
courses, greater emphasis should directed toward 
the study realistic problems food service man- 
agement, operational control, and personnel admin- 
istration. 

(e) Methods and materials currently used for in- 
struction should evaluated and, wherever possible, 
increased opportunities for the student develop 
the skills effective communication and group lead- 
ership should provided. 

(f) Particular attention should given in- 
tensifying the coverage technical areas related 
menu planning and service for hospital trays and 
specialized catering functions; purchasing meats, 
produce, paper and cleaning supplies, and equip- 
ment; and the maintenance the physical plant 
and equipment. 

(g) Courses related fields offered other col- 
leges within the University should explored 
order identify supplementary academic experi- 
ences which would appropriate electives and/ 
substitutions within the professional curricula. 

(h) The requirements for all undergraduates 
should expanded include established mini- 
mum full-time, approved, non-credit field experi- 
ence. 

(i) required course professional relations, 
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designed for graduating seniors, should added 
the professional curricula. Academic coverage 
should focus understandings which would facili- 
tate the student’s transition from the university en- 
vironment the business world. 

While objective measurement student progress 
during his food service management training pro- 
gram can helpful educators determining the 
relative effectiveness individual courses, this 
study emphasizes that meaningful identification 
the composite strengths and weaknesses the pro- 
grams can profitably gained through subjective 
evaluation on-the-job values academic instruc- 
tion judged recent graduates and employers. 

These data further suggest that this investiga- 
tion can only viewed initial exploratory at- 
tempt (a) learn what common ground exists be- 
tween the problems the educator and industry 
and (b) formulate logical approach the prob- 
lem curriculum revision. Additional study the 
current and projected managerial needs the in- 
dustry, the employer’s concept the educator’s role 
and limitations the training prospective food 
service managers and dietitians, the employer’s 
concept the responsibility industry further- 
ing the professional development the recent grad- 
uate, and the opinions graduates concerning their 
own academic inadequacies, should made before 
educators can effect major changes the curricula 
with appreciable degree certainty. 
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FALLOUT PREDICTIONS FROM ATOMIC SCIENTIST 


Children now five and six years old will receive the greatest doses radio- 
active strontium-90 and cesium-137 already the air from nuclear weapons tests, 
because they will their period greatest growth—and consequently greatest 
uptake bone and muscle-building materials—during the time greatest fallout. 

Speaking the 137th national meeting the American Chemical Society 
April, Dr. Wright Langham, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, reported that 
the world average strontium-90 bone and bone marrow doses for today’s children, 
result bomb tests date, would per cent high those received 
from natural background radiation. The cesium-137 bone and bone marrow dose, 
added, would per cent natural background. Strontium-90 can cause 
leukemia. 

Nuclear weapons tests, not counting the recent French explosion, have pro- 
duced between and million curies strontium-90 and between and 
million curies cesium-137. these amounts, about one-third fell earth 
close the test sites, another one-third has already fallen earth all over the 
world, and the other third still the stratospheric resevoir, which leaking 
down all the time. 

U.S. and Soviet test sites have been located spots from which most the 
long-range fallout hits the greatest population concentrations the earth. Because 
these locations, long-range fallout deposits the area betweeen and 
degrees north latitude from tests date are between two and two and half times 
the world average. Maximum deposit this area will occur 1962 1965, 
and will even higher the U.S. the average than the rest this belt. 
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THE INFLUENCE factors operating for against 
the delivery healthy baby the product 
uneventful pregnancy has been the object inves- 
tigations conducted those concerned with mater- 
nal and infant welfare. Despite the fact that ma- 
ternal nutrition cardinal significance during 
gestation, there are unfortunately but few specific 
recommendations for the conduct pregnancy from 
the standpoint nutrition (1). The quantitative 
allowances nutrients established the Food 
and Nutrition Board the National Research Coun- 
cil (2) represent notable exception. 

Shank, explaining the objectives the dietary 
standards the Council, states (3), “The levels 
prescribed were not meant meet minimal 
requirements the average person, but rather 
provide additional intake cover individual varia- 
tions requirements and permit other potential 
benefits health.” Thus, research workers 
nutrition and allied fields, these allowances have 
become the principal instrument standard for 
assessing dietary levels. The object these investi- 
gations has been determine how closely these 
nutrient needs are being met women during preg- 
nancy, when demands the maternal body are aug- 
mented. 

Results most studies reveal dietary intake 
levels somewhat lower than the established recom- 
mended allowances. Williams and Fralin, study 
514 pregnant women, found (4) errors food 
habits and poor diets the rule. This was 
attributed many instances poor economic 
circumstances, but often where the income was not 
low, lack knowledge disregard values 
was responsible for poor The results 
survey Lowenberg 165 patients revealed (5) 
that the frequency poor diets was approx- 
imately the same for women who were patients 
private physicians for those who were maternity 
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clinic patients. However, poor diets were more prev- 
alent the lower socio-economic group. Lowenberg 
concluded: although the adequacy the income 
did affect the kind diet, did not insure the 
pregnant woman adequate diet.” Jeans al. 
studied (6) the dietary habits pregnant women 
from low-income population and found poor die- 
tary habits majority the cases. They further 
state: “The data presented indicate faulty dietary 
habits and suggest that they are least impor- 
tant food cost determining foods eaten.” 

studies where both Negro and white subjects 
comprise the total sample, some investigators have 
found racial differences influencing factor 
their results. Moore al. reported (7) “excel- 
lent” and “good” dietary ratings for per cent 
the white women they studied compared with only 
“good” rating (none “excellent”) for per cent 
the Negro women. Moreover, their results showed 
and “very poor” ratings for per cent 
the Negro and per cent white women, respec- 
tively. They observed: “The higher incidence 
poor diets among the Negro women was not sur- 
prising view the low income and poor educa- 
tional opportunities this group.” Likewise, Macy 
and her associates observed (8) trends which indi- 
cated lower nutritional status among Negro 
women general, when compared with correspond- 
ing values for the white higher percentage 
poor prenatal care and generally lower socio- 
economic status further characterized the Negro 
mothers. 

For the most part, faulty dietary habits based pri- 
marily socio-economic background, racial differ- 
ences, education, and lack knowledge concerning 
nutrition were the prevalent contributing factors 
determining the nutritional status the samples 
reported the studies mentioned above. 

the object this report present eval- 
uation the prenatal dietary records group 
expectant Negro mothers investigating the 
following factors: 

(a) Eating habits the group terms of: meal 
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patterns, composition diets, and unusual dietary 
practices. 


(b) Comparison the diet with the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances for pregnancy. 


(c) The influence socio-economic status and 
education dietary intake. 


Methods 


Data for this report are taken from continuing 
longitudinal study designed investigate factors 
influencing the growth and development Negro 
infants from birth five years age. The prenatal 
dietary records 571 expectant mothers provided 
the source data. Subjects included this sample 
were solicited principally from among maternity 
patients attendance the Hubbard Hospital ob- 
stetrical clinics. The remainder were acquired 
through contacts made with local obstetricians. 


Each participant was contacted the nutrition- 
ist, either the clinic appointment the 
home. During the initial interview, attempt was 
made establish the eating pattern during preg- 
nancy and ascertain other information pertain- 
ing food habits. This survey included informa- 
tion the number meals eaten daily, food dis- 
likes, particular cravings, any, and any other 
unusual habits peculiar the pregnancy. die- 
tary instructions were offered the interviewer 
either initially during subsequent contacts with 
the participant. 


Seven-Day Dietary Record. the first interview, 
the participant was given blank form and in- 
structed record her daily food intake (meal-by- 
meal, plus between-meal snacks) for seven-day 
period. She was further directed record the 
amount food eaten terms household measure- 
ments, when possible, and give estimates the 
size servings other foods consumed. The num- 
ber records collected from each participant de- 
pended the trimester acceptance onto the 
project. Two seven-day records were requested from 
participants registered during the second trimester, 
and single record from those the third tri- 
mester. 


Twenty-Four-Hr. Recall Record. During the ini- 
tial interview, and regular intervals throughout 
the pregnancy, the participant was asked recall 
all foods ingested during the preceding 24-hr. period. 
This record included the meal-by-meal food intake 
and any between-meal snacks. One record each month 
(with little exception) was obtained from each par- 
ticipant. Again, the total number records col- 
lected varied, depending the time first contact. 

Abandonment the seven-day dietary record 
favor the 24-hr. recall represented attempt 
overcome difficulties resulting from unresponsive- 
ness some participants. Lack interest re- 
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porting the daily intake for seven-day period was 
reflected the number incomplete records re- 
turned. many instances, record was kept. 


ANALYSIS 


Each dietary record was summarized and the 
nutritive content calculated, using the short method 
calculation adapted for Middle Tennessee 
Steinkamp and associates (9). The food value tables 
Bowes and Church (10) and the Heinz Nutri- 
tional Research Division (11) were found useful 
these analyses. 

The findings are reported terms the mean 
nutritive intake the group. This includes the 
calculated intake essential nutrients obtained 
from both methods study. comparison 
study methods, Young al. found (12): the 
mean group, the seven-day and the 24-hr. 
records tended give approximately the same esti- 
mates for the dietary intake for most nutrients.” 
Thus, they concluded that the methods could 
used interchangeably for describing the mean in- 
take group. The practicability treating our 
data similarly was tested analyzing the mean 
intake sample cases represented both the 
seven-day and 24-hr. recall records. The t-test failed 
show any statistical differences between the values 
for mean intake obtained from the two methods. 
These results serve justify the presentation 
our findings manner similar that described 
Young. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDEX 


Socio-economic status the family was derived 
from investigation eight items considered 
paramount this assessment. This information was 
obtained through interview and observation 
the home. Each item was evaluated and scored, and 
the sum the individual scores comprised the final 
index. The family was then classified, using the final 
index basis, into one four broad socio-eco- 
nomic groups. Details this evaluation have been 
outlined previous publication (13). 


Findings 

The evaluation dietary habits this report in- 
volves only those cases represented the 24-hr. 
recall record, since similar description the cases 
with the seven-day record has been published pre- 
viously (14). 


MEAL PATTERNS 


examination dietary patterns the group 
revealed irregularities traceable the quality 
well quantity daily food intake. Approximately 
per cent the group reported eating three meals 
day. The breakfast and supper meal were rarely 
missed, while the noon meal was omitted 25.6 
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TABLE Food dislikes reported 231 pregnant 


Negro women 


NUMBER 
FOOD WOMEN 
Dairy products 
Milk 
Eggs 
Cheese 
Butter 
Meats 
All meats 
Liver 
Pork 
Sausage 
Fish 
Beef 
Luncheon meats 
Chicken 
Pigs’ feet 
Goat 
Vegetables 
All vegetables 
Raw vegetables 
Green vegetables 
Legumes 
Cabbage 
Tomatoes 
Squash 
Turnip greens 
Green beans 
Peas 
Spinach 
Okra 
Sweet potatoes 
White potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Fruits 
All fruits 
Oranges 
Bananas 
Bread and cereal products 
All bread 
Cereal 
Macaroni and cheese 
Cornbread 
Biscuits 
Spaghetti 
Pancakes 
Toast 
Oatmeal 
Hominy 
Miscellaneous 
Sweets 
Candy 
Ice cream 
Coffee 
Soft drinks 
Pies 
Sirup 
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per cent the women. The exclusion essential 
nutrients due food dislikes, well omissions 
because economic circumstances and obvious lack 
knowledge concerning nutritional needs, con- 
tributed materially these findings. Protein-rich 
nutriments were commonly found among the ad- 
mittedly disliked foods. For example, the following 
list illustrates the extent which antipathy for 
certain protein foods prevailed: 
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One more lean 17.0% 


dislike for one more vegetables also was re- 
ported per cent the mothers (Table 1). 

Although breakfast patterns was 
observed, some consistency meal composition was 
nevertheless evident. was found, for example, that 
(a) meat (bacon sausage) was eaten over 
per cent the subjects, (b) eggs 61.3 per cent, 
and (c) meat and eggs combination 50.8 per 
cent. The following meal patterns occurred most 
frequently 


Menu Plan Menu Plan 
Meat Cereal 
Eggs Meat 
Bread Eggs 
Beverage Bread 

Beverage 


Menu Plan was reported 21.3 per cent the 
mothers, Plan 11.3 per cent. 

The basic pattern for the noon meal was usually 
the sandwich, with without dessert fruit, 
and/or beverage. This fare was representative 
41.7 per cent the group. Slightly more than one- 
fifth (22.5 per cent) utilized “leftovers” this 
time. These meal patterns varied from dried beans 
and cornbread more complete meal consisting 
meat, starchy food, vegetable, and bread. 
was noted that over half the group included 
the noon meal one food from each the categories 
foods, listed above. 

The evening meal, was true with the others, 
showed many variations, but more consistency was 
noted when the inclusion specific foods was con- 
sidered. The basic components this meal were: 
meat (lean, fish, and lesser cuts meat), starchy 
food, vegetable, and bread. This menu plan was 
common 42.2 per cent the group. More than 
two-thirds (69 per cent) ingested beverage and/or 
dessert the evening. The distribution cases rep- 
resented each food category shown Figure 

Snacks eaten between meals and/or bedtime 
were reported majority (74.3 per cent) the 
group. was this time, most instances, that 
fruit usually was eaten. considerable portion 
the total estimated caloric intake resulted from the 
use such nonessential foods carbonated bever- 
ages, cakes, pies, and candy. 


COMPOSITION DIETS 


The fact that foods high protein value were 
not sufficiently represented the daily intake 
these mothers altered materially the quality the 
diet far the mean intake calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and protein was concerned. Almost 
one-fourth (24.6 per cent) the group failed 
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eat lean meat daily, while 43.7 per cent reported 
one more servings. The sources animal protein 
for the former group mothers were principally 
eggs, luncheon meats, bacon, and sausage. Chicken, 
pork, and veal were the lean meats most commonly 
reported, although beef was the choice approxi- 
mately one-fourth the women. the protective 
foods needed during pregnancy, milk had the lowest 
level consumption. Slightly more than per cent 
used qt. more, whereas 70.2 per cent reported 
pt. less daily intake. 

Greens (principally turnip greens) and green and 
yellow vegetables (green beans, sweet potatoes, and 
peas) shared almost equal popularity vegetables. 
The extensive use turnip greens contributed 
greatly the vitamin mean intake and also aided 
the case for calcium. Raw vegetables (slaw and 


Percent 


Vegetable 
Beverage 


Food Group 


Fic. Food groups included evening meals 
231 pregnant Negro women. 
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lettuce) and other vegetables (corn, cabbage, and 
squash) were the choice vegetables for per 
cent the mothers. The potato was included 
two-fifths the group and was considered the 
“only vegetable” for the day one-tenth. Even 
though 23.4 per cent the mothers omitted vege- 
tables from the daily intake, 46.7 per cent did in- 
clude vegetable from one the four groups con- 
sidered and one-fourth selected two more. 

Our findings revealed that fruit consumption did 
not compare favorably with accepted standards. 
Two fruits, including one citrus, are 
daily; nevertheless only one-fifth the mothers 
reported such intake. Although 55.4 per cent were 
credited with one more servings fruit, over 
one-third (35.1 per cent) failed include fruit 
the day’s intake. For the most part, oranges, 
apples, bananas, peaches, and pineapples were the 
commonest fruits, and seasonal and dried fruits the 
least popular. 

Whole-grain and enriched bread and cereal prod- 
ucts were well represented the diet, with 
per cent the mothers reporting three more 
servings. 


UNUSUAL DIETARY PRACTICES 


appreciable percentage the group admitted 
craving some particular foodstuff non-nutritional 
substance during the pregnancy. Several foods com- 
mon normal dietary were eaten excessive 
quantities satisfy craving. This list included 
tomatoes, potatoes, watermelon, and bologna. 
illustrate the extent such indulgence, one mother 
reported eating bologna daily. 

One case each reported craving dirt, ashes, char- 
coal, and clay. the other hand, the consumption 
laundry (Argo) starch satisfy craving 
reached much higher proportions. many per 
cent the group admitted eating starch some 
time during the pregnancy amounts varying from 
occasional lump box day. This prac- 
tice appeared unrelated either economic cir- 


TABLE Mean nutrient intakes starch-eating pregnant Negro women, compared with Recommended Dietary 
Allowances and intakes entire group 
STARCH-EATING WOMEN TOTAL GROUP 
Per cent Per cent 
NUTRIENT Mean Recommended Mean Recommended 
intake Dietary intake Dietary 
Allowance Allowance 
Calories 2218 85.3 1665 64.0 
Protein (gm.) 58.8 75.3 
Caleium (gm.) 0.75 50.0 0.70 
Phosphorus (gm.) 1.01 0.90 
Iron (mg.) 11.5 76.7 10.3 
Total vitamin 7702 128.0 7920 132.0 
Thiamine (mg.) 1.11 1.00 
Riboflavin (mg.) 1.78 1.70 
Niacin (mg.) 11.9 11.3 56.5 
acid (mg.) 55.1 55.1 
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cumstances educational level, since starch-eating 
was reported mothers each socio-economic 
category. Interestingly, however, the starch-eating 
group mothers did report, most instances, mean 
nutrient scores somewhat higher than the scores 
for the total group (Table 2). 

Although basis for such cravings could 
established within this group, other investigators 
reporting this common practice have offered differ- 
ent hypotheses explain the indulgence. Whiting 
postulated “One inclined believe that the 
practice has its genesis unconscious endeavor 
compensate for certain nutritional deficiencies.” 
Hertz found (16) the practice dirt- and clay- 
eating fairly common among group pregnant 
women and suggested that the needs for these sub- 
stances probably vary from the desire quiet 
hunger pains the pleasure chewing, the 
desire social The most striking “crav- 
ings” reported study Edwards and associates 
(17) were red and white clay, cornstarch, flour, and 
baking powder. They stated: ‘foods’ were 
part the dietary pattern during 
and were eaten either because superstitious be- 
lief that the substance had special power 
custom.” Dirt-eating was fairly common among the 
Negro elementary school children studied Dickins 
and Ford (18), which led them suggest that 
dirt eating cultural trait among Negroes.” 
the other hand, Ferguson and Keaton found (19) 
starch- and clay-eating among pregnant women (331 
Negro and white) Mississippi, but could offer 
reasonable explanation for the practice. 


Percent 


100 


Vitamin C 
Phosphorus 
Calories 
Total Protein 
Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Vitamin A 


Nutrient 


Average percentage Recommended Dietary 
Allowances supplied diets 571 pregnant Negro 
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NUTRIENT INTAKE 


mean intake for each nutrient was determined 
and analyzed, using comparison Recommended 
Dietary Allowances the National Research Coun- 
cil. The mean intake for five the ten essential 
nutrients considered satisfied two-thirds more 
the recommended amounts. shown Figure 
with the exception calcium, mean nutrient in- 
takes were excess per cent the recognized 
standard. 

Calories. The estimated caloric intake the 
group was 1665, which represented per cent 
the recommended allowance. Although the intake 
only small percentage (6.6 per cent) the 
subjects met exceeded the recommendations, 40.1 
per cent the group reported two-thirds more 
the standard. 

Proteins. There were (16.4 per cent) pregnant 
women whose daily protein intake met exceeded 
the recommended amount. However, slightly more 
than per cent the group reported daily intake 
approximately two-thirds more the allow- 
ances, while only per cent reported less than 
one-half. The mean protein intake the group 
represented 75.3 per cent the recommended 
allowances. 

Arnell recommends (20) that protein de- 
rived from animal sources constitute least per 
cent the total protein intake.” The mean per- 
centage intake animal protein total protein 
for our sample was per cent. Socio-Economic 
Group (lowest) had mean animal protein intake 
31.6 gm., representing 59.7 per cent the total 
protein intake while Group (highest) had 
mean intake 48.1 gm., constituting per cent 
the total protein intake. There were only slight 
differences between the values obtained for Groups 
and III. chi-square test significance failed 
indicate association between mean percentage 
animal protein total protein and socio-economic 
status. However, Table shows slight trend 
toward higher mean per cent intake levels the 
socio-economic index increased. 

Minerals. Less than one-tenth (2.4 per cent) 
the group had calcium intakes that met exceeded 
the recommended allowance, and slightly more than 


TABLE Mean percentage protein intake derived 
from animal sources, according socio- 
economic group 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC MEAN PERCENTAGE PROTEIN 
GROUP INTAKE FROM ANIMAL SOURCES 


(lowest) 
(highest) 68.0+ 7.6 


64.0+11.1 


*Standard deviation. 
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TABLE Mean nutrient scores socio-economic group for 530 Negro women the third trimester pregnancy 

NUMBER TOTAL 
GROUP SUBJECTS ACID 
gm. gm. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
(lowest) 1452 50.5 0.6 9.5 7240 0.9 10.1 1.6 
242 1629 0.7 10.0 7600 1.0 11.4 1.6 50.8 
194 1650 0.7 10.3 8040 1.0 11.0 55.1 
(highest) 1974 0.9 11.5 8520 12.8 2.2 


per cent satisfied two-thirds more the 
allowance. Thus, the over-all mean intake for 
calcium was 0.7 gm., less than one-half the 
established standard. This level 
take may attributed the low intake milk; 
approximately per cent the group omitted milk 
from the daily intake, and 35.7 per cent reported 
less than pt. 

The mean intake phosphorus was appreciably 
higher, satisfying per cent the recommended 
allowance. Over one-third (35.3 per cent) reported 
intakes that equalled exceeded two-thirds the 
recommended amount, and 66.7 per cent had intakes 
one-half more the allowance. 

The mean intake iron was 10.3 mg., 68.6 per 
cent the recommended allowance. Almost one- 
tenth (9.8 per cent) the mothers reported intakes 
that met exceeded the recommended amount. 

Mineral supplementation was the exception rather 
than the rule. Only 11.7 per cent the group re- 
ported the use calcium and/or iron during the 
pregnancy. 

Vitamins. With the exception ascorbic acid 
and niacin, the vitamin intake the group was 
substantially more satisfying. Mean ascorbic acid 
intake was 55.1 mg., representing 55.1 per cent 
the recommended allowance, and the mean niacin 
intake was 11.3 mg., 56.6 per cent the recom- 
mended level. The mean vitamin intake was 
excess (132 per cent) allowance, while ribo- 
flavin and thiamine mean intakes for the group 
represented respectively per cent and 76.9 per 
cent the allowances. 

Vitamin supplements were not routinely pre- 


scribed, and somewhat less than per cent the 
group reported using extra vitamins some time 
during the pregnancy. majority taking such sup- 
plements appeared the upper socio-economic 
category. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND DIETARY INTAKE 


The influence socio-economic status dietary 
intake was apparent when mean intake levels were 
calculated for each the four socio-economic groups 
(Table 4). There was steady increase, most 
instances, mean intake from the lowest the 
highest socio-economic group. This was true for all 
nutrients except niacin, for which consistent 
trend was noted based socio-economic grouping. 

The remaining nutrients were statistically ana- 
lyzed determine significant differences, any, 
mean intake between Socio-Economic Groups and 
IV. each instance the association was significant 
the .001 level. 


EDUCATION MOTHER AND DIETARY INTAKE 


their study protein deficiency pregnancy, 
Arnell and associates reported (20): “Neither 
high intelligence nor easy financial circumstances 
precluded the possibility defective diets.” the 
other hand, Murphy and Wertz found (21) re- 
lationship between dietary level and education 
the mother. Our findings are agreement with 
the latter investigators. Table the mean intake 
essential nutrients education the mother 
presented. These findings indicate general trend 
toward higher mean intake the educational level 
the mother increases. This consistency was char- 


TABLE Mean nutrient intake 530 Negro women the third trimester pregnancy, according educational 
level attained 
PROTEIN 
LEVEL animal CIUM PHORUS MINE ACID 
origin 
gm. gm. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
Less than 
8th grade 1389 51.6 64.4 0.8 9.1 9.9 1.6 44.6 
8th grade 1467 62.5 0.8 9.3 10.0 1.5 
9th through 12th 
grades 289 1698 62.5 0.9 10.5 1.0 11.6 1.6 54.6 
college and 
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acteristic all nutrients except vitamin and 
riboflavin. For those nutrients for which the trend 
was exhibited, t-tests significance for differences 
mean intake for mothers with less than eighth 
grade education and those with some college educa- 
tion were done. These analyses showed significant 
relationships each instance. 


Summary 


The dietary records 571 pregnant Negro women 
were calculated and assessed terms nutritional 
allowances recommended for this period stress. 
comparing the estimated levels nutrient 
intake for the group with the Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances, was revealed that: (a) vita- 
min was the only nutrient with mean intake 
that met exceeded the recommended allowances; 
(b) the mean intake protein, iron, thiamine, 
and riboflavin represented two-thirds more the 
allowances; mean intakes niacin and ascorbic 
acid were slightly above per cent the standard; 
and (d) calcium intake for the group was less than 
one-half the recommendation. 

Irregularities eating habits, shown the 
examination meal patterns and composition 
the diet, were reflected the calculated mean intake 
essential nutrients. Although approximately 
per cent the mothers reported eating three meals 
day, the quality the intake was affected mate- 
rially the exclusion adequate amount 
the protective foods. stated earlier, each meal 
showed many variations pattern, but relatively 
few bore signs good meal planning. more 
less complete breakfast meal was reported 
slightly more than one-tenth the group. Similarly, 
less than one-half the mothers reported eve- 
ning meal that incorporated the principles good 
meal planning. Economic circumstances, food dis- 
likes, and oft times, obvious lack knowledge 
concerning nutritional needs might explain these 
omissions. 

The influence the afore-mentioned factors 
further exemplified the calculated mean intake 
essential nutrients. For example, the low calcium 
intake was attributable the number mothers 
(11 per cent )who omitted milk from the daily diet 
and the number mothers (37.5 per cent) whose 
consumption was less than oz. 

The consumption several substances little, 
any, nutritional value satisfy was 
fairly prevalent among these expectant mothers. 
Ordinary laundry starch was far the most com- 
mon item ingested. About one-sixth (17 per cent) 
the group admitted eating starch some time 
during the pregnancy. Inasmuch this practice 
appeared unrelated either economic 
cumstances educational reasonable 
hypothesis hand explain the custom. 
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conclusion, apparent that custom, educa- 
tion, and economic circumstances influenced consid- 
erably the dietary intake these expectant moth- 
ers. Except for niacin, the mean scores for intake 
all nutrients increased steadily from the lowest 
the highest socio-economic group. Similarly, there 
was consistent trend toward higher mean nutrient 
scores, excluding vitamin and riboflavin, the 
educational level increased. statistically signifi- 
cant relationship was found between socio-economic 
status and dietary intake the one hand, and edu- 
cation the mother and dietary intake the other. 
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Strontium-90 the Total Diet 


follow-up its first two studies the strontium-90 milk, Conswmer 
Reports has extended its sampling all goods which make the typical American 
diet. The results indicate that foods other than milk (formerly considered the 
principal carrier radioactive fallout) are also significant carriers. The test 
diets eight cities had average per cent more strontium units than the 
milk-alone samples. 

Composite total-diet samples, including food, milk, and drinking water, repre- 
senting the total food and water intake teen-ager for two weeks, were collected 
twenty-four U.S. cities and one Canada. Fresh produce was purchased 
wherever available, with frozen and canned products second and third choices. 
many brands possible were sampled. each city, home economists prepared 
forty-two full meals, from which aliquots were taken and analyzed. Additional 
checks milk eight the cities were also made. The following table gives 
the results and reprinted with permission from the June 1960 issue Con- 
sumer Reports. 


STRONTIUM PERCENTAGE 


STRONTIUM UNITS* UNITS* WHICH TOTAL-DIET 


CITY TOTAL-DIET CONCENTRATION 
THAN MILK 
Los Angeles, California 4.9 
Boulder, Colorado 10.5 
Washington, D.C. 11.2 9.3 
Coral Gables, Florida 9.1 
Atlanta, Georgia 11.5 8.0 
Nampa, Idaho 8.6 
Chicago, Illinois 11.3 
Pella, 13.4 
Louisville, Kentucky 9.4 10.0 
New Orleans, Louisiana 16.7 16.2 
Boston, Massachusetts 15.5 9.0 
Duluth, Minnesota 16.7 
St. Paul, Minnesota 11.0 
St. Louis, Missouri 15.9 12.1 
Bozeman, Montana 10.7 
Alameda, New Mexico 
New York 10.9 
Manhattan, New York 12.6 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 11.2 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 15.0 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 13.2 11.6 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Austin, Texas 9.1 
Hampton, Virginia 12.5 
Seattle, Washington 11.4 
Quebec, Canada 15.8 


Average total-diet samples from same cities 


strontium unit (S.U.) micromicrocurie strontium-90 per gram calcium. 


Work Capacity with 
Breakfast and 
Mid-Morning 
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THAT THE mid-morning break, often referred 
the break,” considered important in- 
dustry shown the fact that more than per 
cent all factory, office, and store workers are per- 
mitted encouraged their employers pause 
for min. each morning for break (1). The 
benefits this break have been said include in- 
creased production, reduction accidents, ability 
pay better attention technical operations, great- 
mental and muscular efficiency, and reduction 
fatigue. addition, Dichter has suggested (2) that 
the coffee break can potent tool for good em- 
ployer-employee relations. 

Since the literature yields little quantitive data 
the effects the mid-morning break physio- 
logic function, seemed desirable study this 
subject. The experiment reported here had its ob- 
ject show any effect that the mid-morning break 
might have maximum work output. addition, 
the effect omitting breakfast the case fac- 
tory workers was studied. 

order gain the information desired, advan- 
tage was taken the generosity Procter and 
Gamble, permitting its employees participate 
situation real possible, laboratory was set 
the manufacturing plant. 

designing the experiment, the factors time 
and availability personnel had kept mind 
arrange experimental schedule which 


work was generously supported research 
grant from the Cereal Institute, Inc., Chicago. Received 
for publication November 24, 1959. 

authors wish thank the Procter Gamble 
Company for its generous cooperation. Special appre- 
ciation also due Plant Manager Robert Marsden, 
Buscher, Corlette, and Scott for their 
assistance conducting this investigation. 
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would disrupt the operation the plant little 
possible. 


Dietary Regimens 


Five dietary regimens were required follows: 

(a) breakfast. During the experimental 
period when the subjects were required eat 
morning meal, sample basic breakfast was given 
them, together with instructions how 
vary the item content and yet meet the breakfast 
requirements. The caloric and protein calculations 
for the breakfast were based data presented 
Jolliffe (3) and the caloric content the food was 
determined from information furnished Bowes 
and Church (4). 

The basic breakfast which has been established 
and generally accepted (5) requires that individ- 
ual eat approximately one-fourth each the daily 
caloric and protein allowances the morning meal. 
The breakfast allowances the subjects used 
this experiment varied from 450 800 calories. 

(b) breakfast. During 
periods, the subjects ate nothing from P.M. until 
lunch-time the following day, except when mid- 
morning break was specified (d) below. 

(c) Breakfast plus mid-morning break. this 
situation, the subjects ate basic breakfast and, 
addition, participated mid-morning break, eat- 
ing and drinking whatever the available items 
they desired. 

(d) breakfast plus mid-morning break. Dur- 
ing this period, the subjects ate breakfast, but 
participated the mid-morning break. 

(e) Mid-morning break. the industrial situa- 
tion which carried out this experiment, em- 
ployees were allowed min. for mid-morning 
break between 9:30 and 10:30 A.M. The manage- 
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ment provided cafeteria where the employees eat 
lunch, and addition, the mid-morning break. The 
items available included coffee, hot chocolate, milk, 
soft drinks, rolls, cookies, and doughnuts. The sub- 
jects were free choose much and many 
these items they desired. Thirteen the eighteen 
subjects included coffee their choice items. The 
most common selection was coffee and rolls. 


Subjects 


Twenty subjects—ten men and ten women—partici- 
pated the experiment. Due unavoidable circum- 
stances, complete data were collected from only 
eighteen subjects. The age range the subjects 
was eighteen thirty-six years. The group con- 
sisted five office clerks, three from the manufac- 
turing line, three executives, one draftsman, two 
safety engineers, three secretaries, one laboratory 
assistant, and two nurses. These were all daytime 
workers 8-hr. shift. 


Plan the Experiment 


The subjects were divided into two sections, each 
ccnsisting ten subjects, five men and five women. 
Before the beginning each period the study, 
each subject performed the techniques twice each 
week for three four weeks become accustomed 
the experimental techniques involved and be- 
come accustomed following the prescribed dietary 
regimen. soon the first group had mastered 
the experimental procedures, the collection data 
was begun. Each subject came the laboratory 
which was established the plant, twice each week, 
the same day the week and the same hour 
the day. All data were collected between A.M. 
and noon. The period sequence the first group 
was: (a) breakfast, mid-morning break, 
(b) breakfast plus mid-morning break, (c) break- 
fast, mid-morning break, and (4) breakfast with 
mid-morning break. avoid any effects which the 
sequence the dietary regimen might have the 
data, the sequence events for the second group 
was reversed, that is, (a) breakfast with mid-morn- 
ing break, (b) breakfast, without mid-morning 
break, (c) breakfast with mid-morning break, 
and (d) breakfast without mid-morning break. 
was planned run each dietary regimen over 
period six weeks, thus providing twelve records 
for each subject for each situation. Conditions arose 
which slightly reduced the number records 
few cases. 


Technique for Measuring 
Maximum Work Output 


Advantage was taken bicycle ergometer which 
had been developed for measuring maximum work 
output. This device has been described Tuttle and 
Wendler (6). means this ergometer, data 


maximum work output were collected during the 
various dietary regimens. 

Since the subjects were required work max- 
imum effort the bicycle ergometer, the after- 
effects the work had taken into account, es- 
pecially industrial situation where the subjects 
must fit physical condition return their 
jobs relatively short time following the experi- 
mental work. Experience has shown that when phys- 
ically untrained subjects ride bicycle ergometer 
full effort for period short min., many 
experience exhaustion reactions. Since was im- 
portant this experiment avoid exhaustive reac- 
tions, the experimental work period was reduced 
seconds. Nevertheless, result this short 
work, some the subjects showed such symptoms 
nausea and syncape, during the early training 
period. The validity the 30-second ride meas- 
ure work capacity was tested experiment 
where trained subjects rode for min. Intercorrela- 
tions were computed between the 30-second seg- 
ments the work. The coefficients were all greater 
than 0.90, indicating that any 30-second segment 
2-min. ride was equally valid measure work 
capacity. 

Maximum work output defined here the 
amount work kilogram-meters (kg.-m.) that 
subject can seconds. The procedure for cal- 
culating the values follows: divide the 30-sec- 
ond work record into divisions seconds each. 
Find the average voltage developed during each 
division. Find the average the average voltages 
developed during the six divisions the work 
period. Refer calibration table (6) and convert 
the average voltage kilogram-meters. 


Statistical Analysis 


unrelated sample statistical technique (7) was 
used analyze the data. The null hypothesis was 
rejected the per cent level confidence. 

The various periods the experiments used for 
the comparisons were follows: 

Period Basic breakfast without mid-morning break. 

Period breakfast without mid-morning break. 


Period Basic breakfast with mid-morning break. 
Period breakfast with mid-morning break. 


The means for each period for each subject were 
calculated and value determined according 
the scheme: 


Period vs. Period 
Period vs. Period 
Period vs. Period 


Results 


Effect Omitting Breakfast When There Was 
Mid-Morning Break. this segment the experi- 
ment, data were collected from nine men and nine 
women. summary the data shown Table 
every case, the maximum work output was sig- 
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TABLE Effect work capacity eating and omitting breakfast, with and without mid-morning breaks 
MEAN WORK STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
With breakfast Without breakfast With breakfast— 
ithout ithout vs. 
mid- mid- mid- mid- breakfast break 
morning morning morning morning 
break break break break Per Per Per 
test cent test cent test cent 
kg.-m. kg.-m. kg.-m. kg.-m. 
2195+117 8.7 0.1 0.19 85.1 1.5 13.4 
3604 +260 2442+215 13.2 0.1 0.21 83.5 0.16 87.3 
2960 +185 2962 +228 2200 +210 9.0 0.1 0.05 
4586 +245 5015+451 3184+365 3049 +264 10.6 0.1 0.89 0.99 32.2 
3309 +268 2432 +288 8.7 0.1 0.12 0.09 92.8 
3945 +180 2615+214 12.8 0.1 1.4 0.60 54.9 
2945 +192 3143 +187 2164+173 2263+ 10.0 0.1 2.5 8.9 
3432 +203 2419+205 2753 +169 10.9 0.1 1.9 4.1 0.1 
2518+173 1963 +166 2093 +299 3.7 0.4 54.0 1.5 13.4 
4008 +184 4030 +322 3358 +254 8.5 0.1 0.12 3.3 0.1 
3846 3927 +172 2527 +205 2983 +176 15.5 0.1 0.34 5.2 0.1 
4850 +258 4607 +299 3593 +200 4045 +235 12.3 0.1 1.9 6.6 4.7 0.1 
4245 +339 3105 +267 3473 +164 10.8 0.1 0.49 3.9 0.1 
4686 +193 3342 +293 9.4 0.1 0.95 34.9 4.8 0.1 
4416—311 4459 +206 2983 +366 9.4 0.37 4.7 0.1 
3046 +198 5.2 0.1 


*Standard deviation. 


nificantly greater when basic breakfast was eaten 
than when was omitted. 

Effect Adding Mid-Morning Break Basic 
Breakfast. Eighteen subjects also participated 
this phase the experiment. The mean data are 
compared Table The mid-morning break 
days when basic breakfast was eaten gave ad- 
vantage the matter maximum work output ex- 
cept for Subject 10, who did significantly more 
work with mid-morning break. For the most part, 
the inclusion mid-morning break the dietary 
regimen when adequate breakfast was provided 
added nothing the capacity work. 

Effect Mid-Morning Break Work Capacity 
When Breakfast Was Omitted. Twenty subjects par- 
ticipated this phase the experiment. The mean 
data are compared Table When “no breakfast” 
was supplemented mid-morning break, nine 
subjects did significantly more work. One subject 
(Subject did significantly more work without 
breakfast and without the mid-morning break. 
ten cases, work differences the two breakfast sit- 
uations were not significantly different. nearly 
per cent the subjects, the mid-morning break 
was advantageous maintaining work output when 
breakfast was omitted. 


Discussion 
the food content the mid-morning break was 


prescribed order obtain better selection 
food items, quite possible that the beneficial 
effects the matter maximum work output would 
have been enhanced. However, the experiment re- 
ported here, this procedure was intentionally neg- 
lected, order shed some light the effects 
the mid-morning break, commonly practiced, 
capacity do. work. 

The data presented indicate that more im- 
portant eat adequate breakfast than 
undertake substitute mid-morning break for 
breakfast. However, where industrial workers omit 
breakfast for whatever reason, they have even 
chance gaining benefit participating the 
mid-morning break, far capacity work 
concerned. 


Summary and Conclusions 


experiment involving twenty subjects, ten men 
and ten women, was done study the effect the 
commonly practiced mid-morning break the ca- 
pacity industrial workers perform work. 
laboratory was set industrial plant make 
the experimental situation real possible. Data 
were collected over period almost two years and 
involved study the effect omitting breakfast 
capacity work, and also the effect the 
inclusion the mid-morning break when ade- 
quate breakfast was eaten, well when was 
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data seem justify the following 
conclusions: 

All subjects did significantly more work when the 
dietary regimen included adequate breakfast 
than when was omitted. 

The addition mid-morning break when 
adequate breakfast was eaten resulted ad- 
vantage far maximum work output was con- 
cerned. 

The addition mid-morning break dietary 
regimen which omitted breakfast showed signifi- 
cant advantage for half the subjects, maximum 
work output. 

The data seem indicate that adequate break- 
fast better economy far capacity work 
concerned than the substitution mid-morn- 
ing break for breakfast. 
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Family Care Experience for Medical Students 

From the Winter 1959 issue The Vermont Dietitian, have gleaned the 
following account the Family Care Unit the University Vermont Medical 
School, described May nutritionist for the Unit: 

This Unit part the Department Preventive Medicine and functions both 
teaching and service unit. Fourth-year medical students are assigned the 
Family Care Unit for three months part-time basis. This multi-discipli- 
nary, general practice unit, emphasizing comprehensive medicine, with public 
health nurse, medical social worker, health educator, and public health nutri- 


tionist serving special faculty members. 


Each medical student, working under preceptors, serves the family physician 
selected family. Each member his assigned family receives complete 
physical examination, with referrals for diagnosis and possible treatment being 
made needed specialty clinics two teaching hospitals. The student alerted 
the possible presence economic, nutritional, nursing, social, and psychologic 
problems and their possible interrelationships. has many people whom 


can call for help. 


For example, the nutritionist tries help him correct and improve faulty eating 
habits his assigned family. The methods used depend the situation. Thera- 
peutic diets are considered modifications the normal diet, but not neces- 
sarily modifications the existing family dietary pattern. For instance, person 
with diabetes may live home where food habits are very bad. Through the 
patient, may possible bring about improvement the diet picture for 
the entire family teaching the homemaker that the diabetic diet well balanced 
and that the protective foods included are also needed all members the 
family. the goal the Family Care Unit develop the medical student 
awareness the importance nutrition education and help him acquire 


some the needed “know-how.” 


Before leaving the Family Care Unit, each student describes his family during 
seminar comprised members the staff, classmates, and guests. Stress laid 
the family and family problems rather than the individual patient, although 
times, student may feel prefers deal largely with one two members 
the family and their problems. Subsequent discussion may include such broad 
subjects as: the responsibility the physician, any, for relocation family; 
how use existing community services, the need for follow-up; and how this 


should done. 


teaching and applying this type preventive medicine, hoped that the 
level health more and more families will raised, that total medical costs 
will decrease, and that more families will encouraged use the facilities 


private physicians. 
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Communications with Personal Touch 
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LIVE era much talk. would difficult 
estimate how helpful how destructive. 
one thing may sure, however, without the 
capacity, the will, and the means communicate, 
business, government, professional, and community 
activities know them could not be. Indeed, men 
and women around the world wait nervously see 
whether the West and the East can find ways 
talking together before the missiles hit their marks 
and bring about the destruction all living things. 

Never before has the subject “communica- 
tions” received more study and consideration. Pro- 
fessors philosophy our universities, members 
all professional groups, editors publications, 
and representatives all groups have become ex- 
plicit their interest communication and lan- 
guage. Realistic testimony that the phenomena 
discussion are being studied never before evi- 
denced the mounting output workers the 
field speech, group dynamics, counseling, and 
human relations. 

considering topic, these questions interest 
me: (a) individuals make effort under- 
stand each other? (b) How they respond when 
another talks? How they handle communica- 
tions approaching every day problems. 


The Art Listening 


Many don’t make effort understand one 
another because have not acquired the simple 
art listening. Misunderstanding can result when 
one individual assumes that another uses words just 
does. are eager reply that rarely 
enough inquiring. believe (many times 
wrongly) that words have meaning themselves. 
doing, hardly ever wonder what the speaker 
means when uses them. 

takes two make communication. When words 
phrases sentences are used the talker, they 
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may interpreted quite different manner 
the listener. the speaker doesn’t use word cor- 
rectly, only natural for listener who does 
know the exact meaning misled. You might 
conclude that people would just use words 
their right meaning, then everyone will understand 
everyone else. This might way, but how can 
it? Who has the authority declare the correct 
use and who has the time learn it? There are 
more than 600,000 words the Merriam-Webster 
unabridged dictionary and perhaps half many 
more the technical vocabularies medicine, engi- 
neering, law, and on. And when the dictionary 
gives several meanings, which the one? 

have come see wisdom this advice: never 
mind what word means; what did mean? 
may take time find out what man means. 
may demand patient listening and questioning. 
may unexciting effort. But should help 
bring people into area awareness which 
they are too often the outside. 

recent years, the facet communications 
called has come under the researchers’ 
penetrating eyes. They have found that use 
per cent our communication time writing, 
per cent reading, per cent speaking, and 
per cent listening. Add the listening-speaking 
figures together, and you will find that spend 
per cent our total communication effort either 
talking with listening others! One can quickly 
see that the most beautifully written treatise and 
the expensive brochures which combine all the arts 
and skills the typography experts take back seat 
curbstone discussion cup-of-coffee conver- 
sation. This same research has revealed that the 
average person can improve his listening least 
per cent. According University Minnesota 
experts, who have been leaders this movement, the 
per cent figure minimum for the average 
person. This one kind personal improvement 
that can accomplish ourselves really 
want to. 

this almost constantly talking-listening situa- 
tion, are usually informal atmosphere: con- 
versation the breakfast table, discussion with 
fellow employees superiors the job, argument 
with salesman (the good ones know the real value 
listening while their customer talks). 

What does the bad listener wrong this talk- 
ing-listening situation? 

(a) too self-centered and not enough listen- 
er-centered. 

(b) doesn’t like the individual who talking. 
This one the worst faults listeners. 
doesn’t like him, lets his feeling affect his 
judgment what being said, shuts his mind, 
refusing consider what being said. 

(c) listens impatiently, can “get his 
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word in.” more interested replying and 
refuting than understanding; hence concen- 
trates against understanding. the talker mak- 
ing his point, figuring out the best method 
rebuttal. People are also ever eager parry 
what individual says without ever wondering 
whether that what the individual said. the give- 
and-take talk things fast, and one busy 
organizing his own reply that doesn’t take the 
time make sure knows what replying. 
This unfortunate, because often means that, 
instead talking with others, people talk past 
by-pass each other. 

(d) daydreams. Since can listen about four 
times fast speaker can speak, has ample 
time let his thoughts wander. 

(e) allows his prejudices affect him. 
has already made decision; thus, his mind not 
open for fair evaluation what being said. 

(f) pretends listen. doodles, fidgets, 
sleeps, talks, and reads while the speaker talking. 

Most think are good listeners. All 
want good listeners. wish had the power 
perception great military leaders whose suc- 
cess usually based their ability listen 
subordinates. President Calvin Coolidge, usually 
called “Silent Cal,” had another title, Hamp- 
ton’s Champion Listener.” Charles Schwab, the great 
industrialist, reputedly stated that “listening with 
Coolidge instinct well rare charm. Who- 
ever talks him, day laborer financier, 
faces man who harkens gravely, attentive, eye 
eye, until the speaker quite done.” Perhaps the 
best listener all the old man who spends most 
his time talking himself. When asked why 
did so, explained: talk myself for two rea- 
sons: first, because like talk smart man; 
second, because like hear smart man talk.” 
each could simultaneously both speaker 
and listener, the communication barriers could not 
stand. Since can’t both, let’s strive the 
next best thing—put ourselves the speaker’s 
position listen him. 

Any individual effort improve listening must 
start with sincere attempt appreciate and 
understand the other person. must include desire 
and willingness dispel prejudices and give 
full attention and full credit what the speaker 
says. Only this manner can reply not 
the person, but what has said. 

Wilson Mizner, the late American dramatist, 
summed these words: good listener not 
only popular everywhere, but after while knows 
something.” 


How Disagree 
the delicate art communication, trouble begins 
when someone contradicts someone else. The person 
who speaking makes bold statement, such “All 


teen-agers are leaders are 
“You can’t trust The 
listener bristles and defends those individuals 
knows are exceptions the general 
Trouble will minimized the speaker avoids 
statements that invite immediate contradiction. 

you know the right way disagree? you 
are really out lose friends, there one sure way 
doing it—win all the arguments. Another good 
method disagree with everything that said. 
ahead and live cross purposes with the world 
and just try enjoy it! See you can live com- 
plete loggerheads with ideas other than your own 
and extract happiness from your human contacts. 
Maybe you can it, but can’t! hope can always 
remember that “knockers are always the outside 
doors.” 

People who disagree constantly have disturbing 
effect everyone they meet. Psychologists say that 
the reason for this tendency disagree sense 
inadequacy inferiority. cover feelings 
inadequacy, these chronic disagreers believe 
sign real strength always the other 
side; “whole and disagree with every- 
thing and everybody until actually becomes 
fixed habit. 

you think you might falling into the clas- 
sification chronic disagreer, take tip from Ben- 
jamin Franklin. never said: “This the way 
is.” would put the matter the form ques- 
tion. “Does not seem you that such and such 
the case?” result, Franklin found others will- 
ing listen him, because seemed under- 
standing. found others willing cooperate, be- 
cause always seemed their side. one 
who sure his thoughts and opinions that 
always blurting out, don’t agree with you 
all—not all,” can have the influence person 
who uses Franklin’s approach. Try 
and watch your influence increase. 


Strength Flexibility 


Don’t afraid admit that there can real 
strength flexibility! Inflexibility, rigid per- 
sonality, has least two sources. One that same 
deep-lying feeling inferiority already mentioned; 
the other the kind attitude that comes from 
just not growing up: “I’m spoiled re- 
fuse grow up”; “Everything must way”; 
you don’t way, I’ll take marbles and 
home”; make all the rules.” 

What can the average person about inflexi- 
bility? Here are some questions ask yourself: 

(a) being inflexible? This not easy 

(b) being rigid because I’m afraid? Flex- 
ibility does not mean weakness. 
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(c) When wrong, admit it? Admitting 
our mistakes not confession inferiority. 
don’t admit mistakes, are damaging our per- 
sonality because are setting stumbling block 
maturity. takes big person, mature person, 
admit errors. 

Like the oak the fable, the obstinate person 

broken his inflexibility. It’s the adaptable reed 

that able withstand the onslaught life’s 
slings and 

The one thing people tend take for granted 
when talking others that they understand each 
other. rare, indeed, meeting have some- 
one hold his own argument long enough say, 
think you said...” “Did you “Was 
right thinking you meant... 


Human Relations 


What are the most important factors success— 
brains, ability, education, perseverance, technical 
skill? None these. They are important, sure, 
but there one asset that almost indispensable 
success, that the ability get along with people. 
Perhaps the following will help you gauge 
your “human relations I.Q.” 

(a) you try courteous other people, 
rather than merely not discourteous? 

(b) you try avoid sarcasm and tactful 
possible dealing with people because all 
are thin-skinned—only some are more so? 

(c) When talking others, you spend least 
half the time listening rather than talking, since 
there greater bore than the person who con- 
stantly harping about me, myself, and 

(d) you try maintain pleasant disposition 
much the time possible, because there 
nothing like long face shorten one’s list 
friends? 

(e) When giving orders instructions, you 
usually make point allow action phrasing 
them suggestions requests rather than di- 
rect commands? 

you try avoid petty arguments that usu- 
ally result nothing except losing friends? 

(g) you make effort patient and tol- 
erant other people’s prejudices and shortcomings 
because you realize there “so much good the 
worst and much bad the best that 


Camping and the Child 


ANN HOOKER 


Diet Therapy Chairman, 
West Virginia Dietetic Association, 
Charleston 


THE ONSET diabetes tragic and shock. Espe- 
cially this true when the patient child and 
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ill behoves any talk about the rest us”? 

(h) you avoid being slow praise but quick 
find fault, because there anything all 
crave, appreciation our efforts? 

you can truthfully answer “yes” most 
these points, you have pretty high human rela- 
tions quotient. 

liked the following comment John Mason 
Brown the Saturday Review Literature some 
ten years ago (2): 

talk for thousand reasons. talk trans- 
act business, find our way, gain the importance 
that comes from being the first carry bad tidings, 
ferret out the news our friends and tell 
them ours, express sympathy receive it, 
advertise our operations, salute the weather, 
indulge gossip, personal political, repeat 
joke. Mainly, however, talk from the deep- 
seated, age-old human need talk. That one 
reason why some people, even when they are alone, 
can heard mumbling away themselves, sadly 
bereft listeners but happily free therefore the 
fear interruption. 

One lesson learned experience that must 
not sit and expect faith democracy, its 
own, evolve into democratic forms action. Men 
and women not come attitudes mutuality 
simply living. have learned anything 
from observing people work, that most 
them can stand some coaching the arts talking 
together. 

Attitudes patience, respect, and understanding, 
which are necessary group functioning require 
encouragement. The environment 
viduals talk can designed with the achievement 
these arts and attitudes the significant objective. 
need not let their development arise chance. 
can proceed their realization. 
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not allowed run, jump, and play with the care- 
free abandon his friends and contemporaries. The 
limitations being diabetic child can become 
heartbreaking. 

counter the popular conception that diabetes 
“crippling” disease and prove that diabetic 
children can live with their affliction, group 
members the West Virginia Medical Society 
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Interior campers’ living area 


1949 formed diabetic committee. The committee 
made plans for the formation state diabetes 
association, which came into being 1950. the 
outset, was planned that membership this asso- 
ciation was open only physicians. However, 
1951, other interested persons were invited 
form affiliated lay organization, and the Charles- 
ton Diabetes Association, composed patients with 
diabetes, their families, and others was formed. 


Camp Kno-Coma Organized 


With the help these two groups—the professional 
and the lay—and the efforts four doctors—George 
Heffner, Miller, John Gile, and Oliver 
Brundage—West Virginia’s vacation camp for dia- 
betic children was organized. 1960, enjoyed its 
eleventh summer session. 

The first problem was solved when facilities for 
camp were donated rent-free large chemical 
firm and volunteer workers formed the supervisory 
staff. This situation continued until 1957, when the 
diabetic children had their first session new 
camp built specially for mentally 
handicapped children. Thus far, three groups have 
used the camp: the retarded, the blind, and the dia- 
betic children. Each group provides its own trained 
staff for specialized activities. 

The new camp situated 10-acre section 
Dutch Ridge Blue Creek, West Virginia. The 
land was given free and funds for the building were 
obtained contributions. Operating funds come 
mostly from donations, with small amount being 
supplied the local United Fund. The camp in- 
corporated and operated representative group 
from each organization using it. 

The West Virginia Diabetes Association, the 
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Swimming area for beginners 


Charleston Diabetes Association, and the Charleston 
Dietetic Association jointly sponsor and staff the 
camping period for the diabetic children. When 
they are attendance, the camp called, appro- 
priately enough, “Camp Kno-Coma.” Both boys and 
girls, ranging age from seven fifteen years, are 
accepted for two weeks. The camp free resi- 
dents West Virginia; for non-residents, nomi- 
nal charge $60 made. However, families 
campers are asked for contributions possible, al- 
though not required. 

The staff for Camp Kno-Coma includes eight coun- 
selors, five nurses, five doctors, one craft instructor, 
and laboratory technician. The craft instructor 
paid small sum, the trained camp director. 
All other staff members serve volunteer basis. 

When the child arrives camp given book- 
let containing the names all members the camp 
staff, information about Camp Kno-Coma itself, and 
page where can have his friends sign their 
names. 

The camp operated like other vacation camps 
for children with the exception diet, insulin, urine 
checks, and blood sugar tests. Activities include 
swimming dammed-up creek, boating, ball 
games, badminton, swinging, archery, and nature 
walks. The craft building, where all forms handi- 
crafts are taught, especially popular. There are 
square dances and group singing the evening. 
Plays are given the children for the entertain- 
ment the other campers and staff. There also 
daily newspaper, called Daily Specimen.” 

All staff members carry supply lump sugar 
all times. prevent insulin shock while swim- 
ming, the children receive snacks fruit juice and 
Graham crackers. 
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Meal service Camp Kno-Coma 

The camp routine includes three regular meals 
plus feedings a.m., p.m., and bedtime. Frac- 
tional urine samples are taken before each meal 
feeding, each child using bottle with his number 
it. The insulin dosage determined these 
urine tests. 

Each child has chart, which includes metabolic 
sheet. The doctors over these charts daily. Blood 
sugar tests are run once twice weekly, and weight 
watched very carefully. Each child taught 
administer his her own insulin, measure the 
amount, and inject it. The doctors make rounds 
midnight and a.m., shaking each child the 
arm until aroused. 


The Dietitian Camp Kno-Coma 


The role dietitian this camp organization 
great importance. 

The dietitian who attends the camp does 
volunteer basis. possible, two dietitians are asked 
help, each working for one week. The dietitian 
has staff three kitchen employees who have 
worked the camp before and are familiar with 
diabetic food preparation. Each day form sheet 
for food preparation given the kitchen staff; 
this also provides check servings. 

The first step plan the menus for the two- 
week period. committee the Charleston Dietetic 
Association plans the menus, then submits them 
one the physicians for approval. The basic menu 
plan uses the Exchange Lists and the Meal Planning 
booklet published The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and the American Diabetes Association. 
However, modifications are made because the 
increased activity the children. some cases, 
modifications must made daily. 

Five diet plans are set for the campers, with 
each child receiving the diet his case requires. 
color-card system followed, with each child as- 
signed color according his her basic home 
diet, with modifications. The basic diets are: green, 
1800 calories; yellow, 2120 calories; blue, 2490 cal- 
ories; red, 2710 calories; and black, 3420 calories. 

The next step contact local dairies, baking 
companies, and dietetic supply houses for special 
purpose foods. These companies supply the camp 
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Boating and view creek area 


with their products charge. Other foods must, 
course, ordered and purchased. The quantity 
ordered based the capacity the camp—fifty 
children and staff about twenty-five—taking 
into consideration the frequent guests, well. 
1959, the purchase portion-size meats was tried 
and worked out very well. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are used much possible. Canned foods 
are included vary the diet and provide sup- 
plies case emergency. 

the beginning, equipment was minimum, 
but now the camp has large reach-in refrigerator, 
upright freezer, two household-type refrig- 
erators which are used only for milk, two electric 
stoves, and four burner-top stoves with oven and 
broiler. Other equipment includes two-compart- 
ment pot-washing sink, electric dishwasher, base 
cabinet, and ample storage space. Most the equip- 
ment has been donated bought reduced price 
through the generosity local outlets. 

1959, total food cost was $1132.52 for the two- 
week period. Based attendance seventy-five, 
the cost per meal was cents, the cost per person 
per week around $15. past years, meal cost per 
person was lower, but with the increased use 
fresh vegetables and fruits, the cost has risen. 

the end the camping period, statement 
presented the West Virginia Diabetes Association 
for the cost the food used. local hospital usually 
takes responsibility for buying all food, the Asso- 
ciation paying the hospital. 

Since camp life based family-style living, 
meal service made much like home possible. 
Food for the campers not weighed, only measured. 
Vegetables used salads are not measured, but 
served large bowl that the children can help 
themselves. The rest the meal served cafeteria- 
style. When diet called, all children 
that diet come large window opening from the 
kitchen into the dining room and are served. 

The experience attending camp gives the dia- 
betic child sense belonging group. boosts 
his morale and increases his opportunities develop 
more self-reliance. The rewards, both the campers 
and those who have aided this program, have 
been great. 
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TERESA ZOCCO and ELIZABETH MUNVES, Ph.D. 


Home Economics Department, 
New York University 


EVER SINCE 400 C., when Hippocrates noticed 
relationship between overweight and certain dis- 
eases, society has been concerned with the problem 
obesity (1). Today, more than ever, nutritionists 
are seeking ways help the obese patient lose his 
excess weight and then keep him from regaining it. 
all very simple tell patient that the way 
can lose weight reduce his food intake, but 
not nearly simple for that patient change 
his eating habits. interesting note that the 
Latin meaning the word “habit” “it has,” and 
this case, certainly true that the food pattern 
the patient and not vice versa. The best way 
help the patient achieve his goal, according 
current thinking, try replace his poor eating 
habits with good ones, which turn can best 
accomplished adequate, low-calorie diet. 

determine the effectiveness low-calorie 
diet, not only causing initial weight loss, but 
also helping the patient maintain that weight 
loss, fifty persons following 1200-calorie diet (car- 
bohydrate, 120 gm.; protein, gm.; and fat, 
gm.) were studied. All were patients attending the 
Nutrition Clinic’ the Union Health Center the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
New York City. All had been referred the med- 
ical staff the Center and were seen only ap- 
pointment. The sixteen men and thirty-four women 
ranged age from twenty-one seventy-three 
years, with per cent between fifty and sixty-six 
years. 

All had been attending the Clinic for least two 
years, and the time the study, they were still 
under the care the Clinic. They had major 
physical disorders. 

the time their first visit, all were least 
per cent overweight, determined from the 
1942-43 height-and-weight tables the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company (2, 3). Per cent 
overweight was determined dividing the ideal 


authors are grateful for the help and cooperation 
Betsy Helburn, Nutritionist, Union Health Center. 


TABLE Changes weight status group during 
course study 


PER CENT GROUP 


PERIOD Weight Weight 
gain change loss 
Three months 100 


Effectiveness Low-Calorie Diet over Two-Year Period 
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weight into the actual weight, and subtracting one 
hundred from the quotient, e.g., 
per cent overweight. 

Weights were recorded from the patients’ cards 
the file after three months, six months, one year, 
and two years. 

the first visit, which lasted from hr., 
the nutritionist obtained dietary history from the 
patient. She then gave him copy the diet which 
was follow and explained its contents. She 
scheduled the patient for return visits indicated. 
these visits, which lasted from min., any 
questions the patient may have had were answered 
and the diet was adjusted fit his individual needs. 
and when ideal weight was achieved, the diet was 
modified that might maintain his ideal weight. 


Results 


the end two years, all subjects weighed less 
than they had their first visit (Table 1). How- 
ever, per cent were gaining weight this time, 
rather than losing it. Table shown the per 
cent weight lost. None had increased his weight 
above his original figure during the two years, and 
only one person had returned his original weight. 
Fifty per cent the group had lost between and 
per cent their excess weight. 

correlation was found between the number 
times patient came the Clinic and the amount 
weight lost, nor could any relationship 
found between the original amount excess weight 
and the amount patient actually succeeded 
losing. 

Few the subjects lost weight constantly 
throughout the two years. Many lost some weight, 
then gained little back, and then lost again. 
were possible, would interesting check these 
subjects again after another two years see wheth- 
all would again gaining weight, some 
those who were gaining weight the end the 


TABLE Achievement losing weight end two 


years 
PER CENT 
PER CENT 
EXCESS 
WEIGHT GROUP 
LOST 


100 per cent more 


| 
12 
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study might return their diets and lose weight. 

This study seems indicate that the 1200-calorie 
diet was effective causing initial weight loss, 
since, after the first three months, 100 per cent 
the group had lost weight. The results were not 
encouraging when one considers the entire two-year 
period. Although after the first year, more than half 
were still losing weight, after two years, the reverse 
had occurred, and more than half were gaining. 

There may several possible explanations for 
this. After the first three months, some the 
patients rebelled against the restrictions the diet 
placed their food choices. Others became over- 
confident because their early success and began 
adding the basic diet. Still others lost confidence 
the diet because they felt they were not losing 
weight quickly enough. Other emotional problems 
were undoubtedly present. 

Some factors can overcome through regular 
meetings with the patient, which encour- 
aged tell the nutrionist any problems may 
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having with his diet. important for the nutri- 
tionist familiar with the history each pa- 
tient, that she can try relate his diet his 
regular food pattern, taking into consideration such 
factors his cultural and religious backgrounds. 

There is, course, much work still done 
this field. would interesting follow this 
same group for another two years see whether 
the trend toward gaining weight continues. would 
also interesting study people some other 
occupation. Perhaps through constant efforts, 
will able help more our patients “reduce 
and stay reduced.” 
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Dietitians and Nutritionists Defined 


The following revised definitions have been submitted the Association 


the Department Labor suggestions for inclusion the next revision the 
Dictionary Occupational Titles: 


DIETITIAN—A professionally educated person who has college degree and ad- 


vanced education, qualifying experience nutrition and/or management and 
proficient the application the principles these sciences feeding 
individuals and groups. 


DIETITIAN, ADMINISTRATIVE—Applies the principles nutrition and management 


menu planning, food preparation, and service. Develops appropriate standards 
for selecting and purchasing food, equipment, and supplies. responsible for: 
selecting, training, and supervising non-professional personnel who handle, pre- 
pare, and serve food; for inspecting purchases received; for sanitation prac- 
tices the storage, preparation, and service food. Prepares reports 
financial management, safety practices, and training. Maintains cost control, 
evaluating physical layout, employee utilization, equipment and procedures. 
Coordinates dietary services with other departments. 


DIETITIAN, THERAPEUTIC—Plans menus for individuals accordance with physi- 


cian’s prescription with particular emphasis (1) nutritional adequacy within 
the limits the order, (2) physiologic and psychologic needs the individual. 
Integrates the menu plans with the basic institutional menus. Consults with 
medical, nursing, and social service staffs gain insight into problems affect- 
ing patients’ food habits and needs. Instructs patients and their families 
normal and therapeutic nutrition and how meet these needs through use 
foods suitable income and culture. Participates the training medical 
students, student nurses, dietetic interns, and medical staff. Manages the thera- 
peutic unit, maintains records, and prepares reports. May engage research. 


NUTRITIONIST, PUBLIC HEALTH—In public health agency, applies scientific knowl- 


edge nutrition planning, organizing, and carrying out programs for the 
promotion positive health, the prevention chronic and debilitating dis- 
eases, and the treatment and rehabilitation individuals. Consults with ad- 
ministrators, medical and paramedical personnel current scientific findings 
and their application agency programs. Conducts participates pre- 
service and in-service education professional staff own and related agen- 
cies. May design, conduct, participate food and nutrition studies and other 
studies with nutrition component. Prepares and evaluates technical and popu- 
lar educational material. Cooperates with other agencies formulating and 
coordinating nutrition programs involving professional lay groups. Should 
have graduate education professional specialty and qualifying experience. 
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Disappearance Intravenous Vita- 
min The fat radioactive vitamin 
following its intravenous injection 
was determined normal subjects 
and patients with chronic myelocy- 
tic leukemia and pernicious anemia. 
The resulting plasma disappearance 
curves were abnormal these pa- 
tients. The abnormally slow plasma 
clearance vitamin pernicious 
anemia persisted, even patients 
remission. The concept circulat- 
ing “serum sug- 
gested explain these findings. 

Vitamin Pregnancy. Serum 
vitamin level normal pregnant 
women was significantly lower than 
that non-pregnant women. The 
serum vitamin concentration pro- 
gressively decreased during pregnan- 


and progressively increased during 
the early weeks the postpartum 
period. The decrease did not seem 
primarily due the hydremia 
pregnancy altered capacity 
the serum find vitamin during 
pregnancy. The serum vitamin 
level full-term normal infants 
birth was considerably greater than 
that their mothers. From the data 
presented and from that found the 
literature, the conclusion that defi- 
ciency vitamin develops nor- 
mal pregnancy not warranted. Fur- 
ther information regarding the state 
tissue stores this vitamin during 
pregnancy must obtained before 
the problem can settled. 


Turnover Vitamin the 
Liver. The mechanisms governing the 
the liver are not yet fully understood. 
However, radioactive techniques now 
make possible study them more 
detail. one-third patients with 
hepatic disease, the ability the 
liver cells take vitamin 
impaired. This may contributory 
factor causing the high vitamin 
blood levels some case hepatitis, 
liver cirrhosis, and malignancy the 
liver. The liver the main storage 
organ for vitamin man and the 
dog. The rate discharge the 
vitamin from the liver the dog 
about five times faster than 
human beings. man, from 1.5 
per cent per month, which as- 
sumes that the biologic half-life 
vitamin the human liver is, 
the average, one year, with individual 
variations from five thirty-three 
months. This remarkably prolonged 
period hepatic storage vitamin 
man explains the long latent 
periods which precede the develop- 
ment clinical vitamin deficien- 
cies. 


Vitamins and Lipid Metabolism. 
has been demonstrated that vitamin 
animals show small 
amount carcass lipid and phospho- 
lipids. However, 
content plasma and the adrenals 
animals was elevated al- 
most twofold. When these animals 
were treated with vitamin the 
serum cholesterol was lowered al- 
most normal. The addition ex- 
cessive amount pyridoxine had 
effect. The most effective way cor- 
recting the hypercholesteremia rats 
the subcutaneous administration 
Sorbitol has been shown en- 
hance absorption vitamin under 
some experimental conditions. 


Safflower Oil and Serum Choles- 
terol. The effect safflower oil, when 
given supplement the usual 
diet, the nature serum choles- 
terol esters was investigated. de- 
crease serum cholesterol was 
achieved half the patients receiving 
the supplements. return unsup- 
plemented hospital diets, serum cho- 
lesterol level increased. Attempts 
correlate the decrease with 
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crease unsaturation the choles- 
terol esther fatty acids were unsuc- 
cessful that the iodine value the 
fatty acids was increased after saf- 
flower oil supplementation, even when 
serum cholesterol was unaffected. 
can concluded that relatively small 
amounts safflower oil, when sup- 
plementing ordinary diet, are ef- 
fective decreasing serum choles- 
terol some persons relatively 
short periods time. Whether posi- 
tive response this therapy depends 
the essential fatty acid stores and/ 
requirement patient was not 
shown this investigation. 


Radioactive Fat Absorption Pat- 
terns. The absorption and utilization 
fat patients with coronary artery 
disease and with obesity were investi- 
gated. Similar abnormalities after 
radioactive fat tolerance test com- 
pared with normal were found both 
groups. Characteristic were: unusual- 
high blood levels total and lipid 
blood radioactivity, delays attain- 
ing these concentrations, and abnor- 
mal 24-hr. retention. explain these 
absorptive patterns presupposes vari- 
ous factors. does appear that the 
isotopic fat technique offers excel- 
lent means for studying lipid metabo- 
lism. With this material, possible 
follow the fate ingested fat 
much more simple and precise man- 
ner than has been available. 


Lipoproteins and Lipotropes Ath- 
erosclerosis. There distinct pos- 
sibility that absolute relative 
deficiency behind dis- 
turbed lipoprotein metabolism, one 
the atherogenic factors found man. 
jectively the effect lipotropic sub- 
stances lipoprotein metabolism. 
Unsaturated fatty acids combined 
with lipotropic substances definitely 
and uniformly lowered beta lipopro- 
tein. not known whether there 
true synergistic action between the 
unsaturated fatty acids and the lipo- 
tropes. 

Soybean Phosphatides and Serum 
Lipids. vitro studies have shown 
that the alcohol 
phosphatide (lipositol) fraction the 
soybean phosphatide complex pro- 
duces increase the electropho- 
retic migration velocity serum lip- 
oproteins, while the alcohol soluble 
lecithin fraction has effect. Lipo- 
sitol isolated from the alcohol insolu- 
ble fraction was found the com- 
pound responsible for the observed 
effects. The vitro effects were con- 
firmed vivo the intravenous ad- 
ministration lipositol fraction 
normal rabbits. the rabbit, the “lip- 
oprotein shift” accompanied 
prompt and profound mobilization 
neutral fat and cholesterol the 
blood stream. Oral use this fraction 
patients failed result similar 
changes serum lipoproteins but 
half those studied, significant falls 
serum cholesterol were observed. 


Infant Feeding 
Levels. Researchers 
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that atherogenisis usually present 
during and after the third year life. 
this study, the serum lipid levels 
and the effect various dietary 
changes them infants were in- 
vestigated. cholesterol 
breast-fed infants was considerably 
higher than would expected from 
milk relatively high unsaturated 
fat (53 per cent). This does not agree 
with data found foreign literature. 
Perhaps the American mother has 
high saturated intake. Infants fed 
evaporated milk formula with added 
corn oil had lower cholesterol levels, 
but these infants gained weight rapid- 
ly. The average cholesterol levels per 
100 ml. for babies fed evaporated milk 
(43 per cent unsaturated fats) were: 
after two weeks, mg.; after four 
weeks, 128 mg.; after eight weeks, 
162 mg.; after twelve weeks, 187 mg. 
The latter level appears, from these 
data, persist for number years 
through childhood. prepared milk 
formula (S.M.A.) containing 55.9 per 
cent unsaturated fats resulted low- 
cholesterol levels. sixteen and 
twenty weeks, the serum cholesterol 
both groups began approximate 
each other. During this period, cereal, 
whole milk, meat, and dairy products 
were added. Those infants receiving 
supplement except fruit did not ex- 
perience rise serum cholesterol. 


Nutritional Status Adolescents. 
Relationships between the serum 
cholesterol and food intake (choles- 
terol, protein, fat, vitamins, and cal- 
ories), body weight, basal metabolic 
rate, blood pressure, hemoglobin, and 
hematocrit 248 adolescents were 
examined. These factors which have 
been reported influence cholesterol 
metabolism some other groups ap- 
peared have little any relation- 
ship serum cholesterol healthy 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds consum- 
ing normal American diet. The ef- 
fect sex total serum cholesterol 
was definite. This suggests that hor- 
mone secretion one the main 
factors regulating cholesterol metabo- 
lism during adolescence. 


Vitamin Dietary Deficiency. 
Serum vitamin concentrations 
twenty-three villagers Iran con- 
suming diet extremely low animal 
protein and presumably low vita- 
min content did not suffier signifi- 
cantly from that found twenty- 
three other villagers who ate animal 
protein and who presumably received 
adequate amounts the vitamin. The 
serum vitamin concentrations were 
not significantly different from those 
found normal persons the U.S. 
This study indicates that vitamin 
deficiency caused only deficient 
diet must very rare. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 28, May, 1960 

*“Kwashiorkor-like” syndrome, associated with 
burning feet syndrome, in an adult male. 
Case Reports. C. W. Silverblatt and H. E. 
Brown, Jr.—p. 847. 


Kwashiorkor-Like Syndrome 
Adult. kwashiorkor-like syndrome, 
associated with burning feet, de- 
scribed forty-five-year-old Negro 
man. Ten years after gastrectomy 
for intractable duodenal ulcer, pro- 
gressively severe diarrhea developed 
this man, which resulted pro- 
nounced protein depletion, affecting 
particularly the 
with apparent decline the trophic 
hormones. After all possible etiologies 
were considered, the patient was ex- 
plored surgically and abnormality 
was found. the process prepar- 
ing for surgery, the patient was given 
large quantity plasma protein, in- 
cluding units plasma. Apparent- 
result this therapy, his se- 
vere protein depletion was corrected. 
Subsequently the patient rapidly re- 
covered. The clinical picture was not 
unlike that described the syndrome 
kwashiorkor even the red hair. 
Eight months after admission and five 
months after institution protein 
therapy, the patient appeared and 
acted perfectly healthy. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Vol. 79, May, 1960 

“Parenteral iron therapy in anemia of preg- 
nancy. F. B. Hapke, J. L. Stauf, and 
J. C. Ullery—p. 886. 


Oral vs. Parenteral Iron Therapy 
Anemia. The vast majority anemias 
during the prenatal period are 
thought due iron deficiency. 
The administration oral iron salts 
unsatisfactory, because irritation 
the intestinal tract, slow absorp- 
tion, and the delay response. 
the Ohio State University Hospital 
Clinic, 292 prenatal patients with 
hemoglobin less than gm. were 
treated follows: 192 patients re- 
ceived parenteral iron dextran—5 
each hip; and 100 patients were 
given tablet 200 mg. ferrous sul- 
phate plus 150 mg. ascorbic acid 
taken three times day. The results 
indicate that for cases where rapid 
response necessary, where oral 
preparation not tolerated, paren- 
teral iron dextran should used. For 
routine administration during the pre- 
natal period, oral preparation 
preferable. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 50, May, 1960 
*Experience with the food additives amend- 
ment. J. L. Harvey.—p. 627. 


Food Additives Amendment. dep- 
uty commissioner the Food and 
Drug Administration relates some 
the experiences concerned with the 
new Food Additives Amendment. 
Much what has occurred far has 
been the nature prologue. The 
regulations have been well received. 
There has been tremendous demand 
for listing and publication sub- 
stances which are food additives, but 
there will such list, the “con- 
ditions use” clause the signifi- 
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cant and operative language. par- 
tial list has been given scientists 
qualified evaluate the safety 
foods. This recognition safety 
not that FDA scientists admin- 
general recognition qualified sci- 
entists. problem has arisen with 
the container industry. not that 
which goes into the package, but that 
which goes into the food that the 
concern under this amendment. The 
FDA cannot trace possible migration 
packaging components into every 
food, but has done its best de- 
velop and recognize more less 
standard methods for testing migra- 
tions. Another problem situation the 
so-called cancer provision. food 
additive has been found cause can- 
cer man animals, cannot 
permitted food ingredient, re- 
gardless quantity. This will prob- 
ably remain force until agreed 
among scientists that there no- 
effect level such product. 


DIABETES 


Vol. 9, May-June, 1960 

*Clinical and metabolic effects of phenethyl- 
biguanide. S. S. Bergen, Jr., and W. S. 
Norton.—p. 183. 

*Metabolic effects of phenethylbiguanide in 
normal! subjects and in diabetic patients. 
S. S. Fajans, J. A. Moorhouse, H. Door- 
enbos, L. H. Louis, and J. W. Conn.—p. 
194. 

*Symposium on “A New Oral Hypoglycemic 
Agent, Phenformin (DBI)’’—general sum- 
mary. A. Marble.—p. 225. 


Effects Phenethylbiguanide. The 
effect phenethylbiguanide, the oral 
hypogyleemic agent DBI, hyper- 
glycemia was studied forty-two dia- 
betic patients. Twenty were placed 
the drug alone. this group, thirteen 
achieved good control. Thirteen other 
patients received supplement 
insulin and, these, ten obtained 
good control their blood sugar lev- 
els. Fourteen patients developed gas- 
trointestinal side effects which pre- 
vented further therapy, while six 
others with similar complaints were 
able tolerate lower doses and main- 
tain adequate control. The drug seems 
most effective mild diabetes, 
the labile patient. 


DBI Normal and Diabetic Sub- 
jects. Phenethylbiguanide (phenfor- 
min DBI) recently developed 
oral nonsulfonylurea 
lowering agent. sharp contrast 
the findings normal animals, DBI 
has effect blood glucose heal- 
thy people. causes changes 
glucose tolerance sensitivity in- 
sulin, has effect 
induced hyperglycemia, and does not 
decrease urinary excretion nitro- 
gen, potassium, 17-hydroxycorticoids, 
and 17-ketosteroids healthy sub- 
jects persons with diabetes. DBI 
increases blood pyruvate and lactate 
levels during glucose and pyruvate 
tolerance tests. This much greater 
diabetic persons than normal 
subjects. There evidence that in- 
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hibition adrenal function, decreased 
glyconeogenesis 
creased insulin activity, decreased 
glucagon activity contribute the 
blood glucose-lowering effect produced 
DBI. The findings suggest that DBI 
delays the disappearance pyruvate 
and lactate from blood. indicated 
that the hypoglycemic action DBI 
may quantitatively related the 
effect pyruvate disposal. sug- 
gested that phenformin produces its 
hypoglycemic effect causing in- 
crease anaerobic glycolysis re- 
sult suppression cellular oxida- 
tion. 


New Oral Hypoglycemic Agent, 
DBI. Phenformin (DBI) bigua- 
nide which, orally, has blood sugar- 
lowering effect certain diabetic pa- 
tients all ages. children and 
adults with the unstable, juvenile type 
diabetes, usually must com- 
bined with appropriate injections 
insulin. doubtful the drug 
effective the total absence insu- 
lin, whether endogenous exoge- 
nous origin. hard-to-manage dia- 
betes, said many instances 
smooth the course considerably. 
such patients, the reduction insulin 
dose may amount much 
per cent that required without DBI. 
children, DBI should not 
given without insulin lest general 
development and growth suffer. Al- 
though side effects along the gastro- 
intestinal tract are common, especial- 
with higher doses, true toxicity 
has yet been encountered human 
beings during two years’ use. The 
mode and site action DBI are 
still controversial. appears, how- 
ever, that its action differs from that 
insulin and the sulfonylureas. 
After using DBI, glycolysis appears 
anaerobic and lesser degree, 
oxidative the cycle. Inter- 
ference with some electron transfer 
mechanism with blocks the oxida- 
tive pathways has been postulated. 
Further studies are needed define 
the place DBI diabetic manage- 
ment. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 15, May, 1960 
*Beriberi heart disease in the elderly patient. 
F. W. Henderson.—p. 398. 


Beriberi Heart Disease the 
derly. study was made two hos- 
pitalized elderly men who were treat- 
for what was supposedly degener- 
ative heart disease but who were 
proved the pathologist have 
beriberi heart disease. was con- 
cluded that poverty, food 
faddism, poorly prepared foods, 
specific medical diets, such low- 
sodium diets and certain reducing 
diets, may result inadequate thia- 
mine ingestion. This article reviews 
just how much thiamine typical 
low-sodium diet, low-salt diet, and 
1200-calorie reducing diet. The Com- 
mittee Therapeutic Nutrition 
the National Research Council’s Food 
and Nutrition Board recommends 
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daily supplements mg. thiamine 
for severely diseased injured pa- 
tients who are not obviously depleted. 
When deficiency depletion does exist, 
the recommended dose mg. 
thiamine daily for seven ten days, 
followed maintenance doses 
mg. daily through convalescence. 


THE JOURNAL THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 173, May 21, 1960 

*Pernicious anemia masked by multivitamins 
containing folic acid. A. B. C. Ellison.— 
p. 240. 

*Variable responses of hyperlipemic patients 
to altered food patterns. H. B. Brown and 
I. H. Page.—p. 248. 
*Anaphylactoid reaction to ingestion of orange. 
G. Bendersky and J. A. Lupas.—p. 255. 
*Medical aspects of religious dietary law. Ques- 
tions and Answers.—p. 323. 

*Food value of tripe. Questions and Answers. 
—p. 326. 

Vol. 173, May 28, 1960 

*Amino acids and kwashiorkor. 
ters—Nigeria.—p. 441. 

*Average weight in persons over 65 years of 
age. Correspondence.—p. 443. 

*Side-effects of sugar substitutes. 
and Answers.—p. 474. 


Foreign Let- 


Questions 


Pernicious Anemia and Folic Acid. 
Two patients with pernicious anemia 
had the diagnosis obscured the in- 
gestion vitamin preparations that 
contained acid. While vitamin 
therapy, these patients developed de- 
generation the spinal cord, not all 
which was reversible. The danger 
administering folic acid prepara- 
tions with specific indications illus- 
trated these two case histories. 
plea made for the elimination 
folic acid from multivitamin and iron 
preparations. 

Hyperlipemic Patients 
Studies the serum lipid fractions 
fifty-one patients with high serum 
cholesterol levels show three distinct 
types hyperlipemia: (a) hypergly- 
ceridemia, which the triglyceride 
fraction high relative the choles- 
terol level, the ratio cholesterol 
phospholipid normal, and the ratio 
free total cholesterol high; (b) 
hypercholesteremia, which the chol- 
esterol level elevated relation 
the nearly normal triglyceride level, 
the ratio cholesterol phospho- 
lipid high, and the ratio free 
total cholesterol normal; and (c) 
mixed hyperlipemia, which all se- 
rum lipid levels are elevated but are 
normal proportions each other. 
The effects low-fat diets were com- 
pared with those vegetable-oil diets. 
The patients’ responses depended 
the type serum lipid abnormality 
present. nine hyperglyceridemic pa- 
tients, all serum lipid contents 
dropped nearly normal levels with 
the low-fat food pattern. fifteen 
hypercholesteremic patients, serum 


lipid levels were lower either food 
pattern, but did not reach normal. 
ten patients with mixed hyperlipemia, 
serum lipid contents dropped readily 
and remained normal levels. 


Reaction Orange. case al- 
lergy orange juice occurred late 
life patient exhibiting urticaria, 
angioneurotic edema, shock, frequent 
premature cardiac beats, positive re- 
action skin tests for fresh orange, 
and successful passive transfer. This 
the first such reported example 
anaphylactoid shock from ingestion 
orange. The optimal method for 
confirmation sensitivity fruit 
allergen includes the use intrader- 
mally administered fresh material. 

Jewish Dietary Laws. The Jewish 
dietary laws date from antiquity, but 
most authors seem agree that they 
were based primarily sound pro- 
gram preventive medicine. Blood 
and other foods, such cer- 
tain animal fats, are among tissues 
which deteriorate rapidly hot cli- 
mates and unsanitary surroundings. 
Pork may have been the cause much 
sickness prior establishment die- 
tary laws, the basis either spoil- 
age parasitic infestation. Scaven- 
gers, such fish without fins and 
and birds prey, were pro- 
hibited because they were unclean. 
Animals which “cheweth the cud” 
were fit for consumption because they 
digested their food more completely. 
Certain dietary edicts would seem 
have little scientific explanation. Meat 
and milk any its products, such 
butter, cream, and cheese, may not 
cooked together served the 
same meal. For this reason, “kosher” 
meals require two sets cooking and 
serving equipment. References are 
given which further discuss Jewish 
dietary laws. 

Food Value Tripe. Bridges’ Food 
and Beverage Analyses discloses that 
115 gm. pickled tripe pro- 
vides calories, 1.4 gm. fat, 13.5 
gm. protein, and 0.2 gm. carbohydrate. 
Canned beef tripe (115 gm.) furnishes 
170 calories, 9.8 gm. fat, 19.3 gm. pro- 
tein, and carbohydrate. The same 
weight stewed tripe contains 115 
calories, 3.5 gm. fat, 20.7 gm. protein, 
and carbohydrate. There are 
figures for the vitamin and mineral 
content. 


Amino Acids and Kwashiorkor. 
has long been known that protein 
deficiency occurs patients with 
kwashiorkor, but there little infor- 
mation the free amino acids the 
plasma and urine such patients. 
fifty children, ages one four years, 
with kwashiorkor, the mean plasma 
level amino acid nitrogen was 
per cent normal. There was 
aminoaciduria renal origin and in- 
creased excretion ethanolamine 
and beta-aminoisobutyric acid. The 
plasma amino acid chromatograms all 
showed general decrease the in- 
tensity the spots stained with nin- 
hydrin. The amino acids chiefly af- 
fected were: cystine, methionine, 
valine, tryptophan, leucine, phenylal- 
anine, threonine, and arginine. 

Weight Older Persons. this let- 
ter, physician explains the mech- 
anism weight decrease with advanc- 
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ing age. states that the aged, 
there marked reduction physical 
activity, which results disuse at- 
rophy muscles. Carbohydrate and 
protein cannot stored dry, but re- 
tain with them, three more parts 
water, while fat can stored 
almost pure state. The loss lb. 
muscle will result loss lb. 
protein and lb. water. The loss 
this large amount water does not 
affect the water balance the body. 
maintain caloric equilibrium, the lb. 
protein will converted into iso- 
which, this instance, lb. The 
net loss lb. body weight will 
cause change the original caloric 
value the body. Thus, when there 
conversion muscle into adipose 
tissue, decided weight loss occurs, 
even though the subject caloric 
equilibrium. The amount and rate 
loss body weight will depend the 
size the original muscle mass and 
the rapidity and amount muscle 
atrophy. 

Side-Effects Sugar Substitutes. 
There evidence that the contin- 
ued use either saccharin cycla- 
mate sodium has any harmful effects. 
The unrestricted use cyclamate 
foods and beverages may result the 
formation soft stools, but prob- 
ably does not interfere with other in- 
testinal functions. There appears 
adverse synergistic effect from 
combinations cyclamate sodium and 
saccharin. 


THE JOURNAL THE 
CANADIAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 22, May, 1960 

*Kitchen planning specifications. J. King—p. 
84. 

*Amino acid requirements and need for pro- 
tein supplementation of foods. A. B. Mor- 
rison and J. A. Campbell.—p. 93. 


Kitchen Planning Specifications. 
good kitchen layout one that has its 
physical floor plan and its equipment 
arranged for efficient operation and 
the elimination all waste motion. 
Such layout the result 
thorough time-and-motion study with- 
the department. This author, 
cafeteria manager, discusses number 
points consider kitchen plan- 
ning. Included are sections writing 
specifications; general legal specifica- 
tions for equipment; and list 
equipment. The application good 
common sense and sound judgment 
important factor all kitchen 
planning. 

Amino Acid Supplementation. Avail- 
able information indicates that, 
the average, food consumed 
Canada amounts which furnish 
adequate quantities essential amino 
acids. There provision Canada 
for the addition amino acids 
standardized foods such bread and 
flour, and the data presented here 
furnish evidence for modifying this 
stand. They suggest that less stress 


should placed advertising the 
protein content certain foods. The 
need for additional dietary protein 
does not appear proved. The 
principle that mixture foods 
most likely provide optimal intakes 
nutrients still true. 


THE JOURNAL 
CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 39, April, 1960 

*Free fatty acid mobilization by neuroadrener- 
gic stimulation in man. J. T. Hamlin, R. 
B. Hickler, and R. G. Hoskins.—p. 606. 

*Estimation of the constancy of density of the 
fat-free body. E. J. Werdein and L. H. 
Kyle.—p. 626. 

*Histamine metabolism in human disease. G. 
N. Beall and P. P. VanArsdel, Jr.—p. 676. 


Free Fatty Acid Mobilization. Free 
fatty acid concentrations blood 
plasma increased normal fasting 
individuals response neuroadren- 
ergic activity stimulated 
orthostatic stress degree up- 
right tilt. This response was present 
patient following bilateral adrena- 
lectomy but was greatly diminished 
patient with primary autonomic 
insufficiency. The response plasma 
free fatty acids tilting can 
diminished administering adren- 
olytic agent, phentolamine. These re- 
sults support the concept that the 
autonomic nervous system plays sig- 
nificant role the mobilization free 
fatty acid man. 


Constancy Density Fat-Free 
Body. The vivo estimation total 
body fat has provided useful informa- 
tion, particularly healthy young 
men. When current techniques were 
applied heterogeneous group 
subjects with apparently normal hy- 
dration, but who had varying degrees 
physical fitness and obesity and who 
varied age, the inherent weakness 
our present techniques and some 
their basic assumptions become 
apparent. Such discrepancies are high- 
lighted subjects with decreased 
increased density skeleton. 
While useful for the estimation 
change total body fat, densitometric 
and methods 
possess the inherent weakness 
dependency the assumption that 
the fat-free body normally hydrated 
individuals demonstrates constant 
density. This study indicates that fat- 
free body density varies considerably 
among normal individuals and 
extreme degree patients with bone 
disease. 

Histamine Metabolism Human 
Disease. The metabolism 
has been investigated 
seven control subjects, five patients 
with Laennec’s cirrhosis, three with 
bronchial asthma, three with hista- 
minic cephalalgia, and one with ure- 
mia due chronic glomerulonephritis. 
The radioactive histamine was rap- 
idly cleared from the blood and ex- 
cretion radioactivity the urine 
was usually complete within hr. 
Separation the excreted radioactive 
metabolites paper chromatogra- 
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phy and radio-autography showed 
imidazoleacetic acid the princi- 
pal product histamine metabo- 
lism. acid-riboside and 
1,4-methylimidazoleacetic acid were 
also consistently recovered the 
urine, but was not de- 
tected. Histamine inactivation and 
degradation man rapid and 
complete process, and these meth- 
ods, abnormalities were found 
the diseases studied. 


JOURNAL THE DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION VICTORIA 
(Australia) 


Vol. 11, March, 1960 
*Protein anabolic hormones. H. D. Breidahl.— 
2. 


Protein Anabolic Hormones. There 
need clinical medicine for 
agent with protein anabolic activity 
without androgenicity. this paper, 
the chemical structure and uses 
flve such compounds are discussed. 
The androgen group steroid hor- 
mones are known have the greatest 
amount protein anabolic activity, 
but their usefulness greatly re- 
effects. 


THE JOURNAL 
NUTRITION 


Vol. 71, May, 1960 

*The enhancing action of certain carbohydrates 
on the intestinal absorption of calcium in 
the rat. O. W. Vaughan and L. J. Filer, 
Jr.—p. 10. 

*Serum cholesterol concentrations of various 
ethnic groups in Hawaii. L. F. Adamson. 
—p. 27. 

*The response of man to dietary cholesterol. 
J. M. R. Beveridge, W. F. Connell, G. A. 
Mayer, and H. L. Haust.—p. 61. 

*Essential fatty acid properties of tuna, her- 
ring and menhaden oils. O. S. Privett, 
F. J. Pusch, R. T. Holman, and W. O. 
Lundberg.—p. 66. 

*Serum cholesterol in acute starvation: a re- 
port of 20 cases. N. Ende.—p. 85. 

*The thiamine-sparing action of sorbitol in 
man. E. Peppler, B. Miiller, and H. D. 
Cremer.—p. 91. 

*The effect of sources of nonessential nitrogen 
on nitrogen balance in young adults. M. E. 
Swendseid, C. L. Harris, and S. G. Tuttle. 
—p. 105. 


Absorption and Carbohy- 
drate. The influence various sugars 
and bile calcium absorption from 
ligated duodenal and ileal segments 
rats was studied. Lactose and cer- 
tain other sugars exerted their posi- 
tive influence calcium 
because they are slowly absorbed and 
are able reach the lower intestinal 
tract. Sugars, such glucose, sucrose, 
and fructose, did not influence calcium 
absorption from the duodenum, but 
did have enhancing effect similar 
that lactose when they were in- 
jected directly into ileal segment. 
Bile had effect. 

Serum Cholesterol Hawaii. Serum 
cholesterol concentrations were meas- 
ured Hawaiians Caucasian, 
Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, 
and mixed descent. Fats the diet 
University Hawaii students vari- 
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ous ethnic groups approximated 
per cent the total calories each 
group. The serum cholesterol and lipid 
phosphorus concentrations for adult 
men were essentially the same for all 
groups with some exceptions: the 
twenty thirty-nine age group, Hono- 
lulu Filipinos had lower levels than 
the other groups, and the Chinese had 
higher serum cholesterol than the 
Japanese. The Chinese and Japanese 
values for all ages were high 
higher than the corresponding 
values for Caucasians. These data 
support the viewpoint that the in- 
crease serum cholesterol with age 
not obligatory, but attributable 
environmental hypercholesterolemic 
influences. There was good correlation 
between serum lipid phosphorus and 
serum cholesterol concentrations all 
groups. The results this study are 
consistent with the view that race 
negligible influence determin- 
ing serum cholesterol concentrations, 
whereas undetermined environmental 
factors are great influence. 


Human Response Dietary Choles- 
terol. University students were placed 
fat-free diet for eight days and 
then cholesterol supplements varying 
from nil 1600 mg. per 950 cal- 
ories were added different groups. 
The experiment lasted sixteen days. 
During the eight days the fat- 
free diet, the serum cholesterol levels 
dropped rapidly. Between intakes 
and 634 mg. cholesterol per day, 
serum cholesterol increased sharply, 
but further significant increase oc- 
curred daily intakes 1300 4500 
mg. concluded that the serum chol- 
esterol concentration man affected 
dietary levels this sterol, but 
that there very effective control 
normal young subjects that pre- 
vents the development hypercholes- 
teremia even when relatively large 
amounts cholesterol are eaten. Pre- 
sumably, this has broken 
down hypercholesteremia and 
impaired diabetes. 


Essential Fatty Acids Fish Oils. 
Observations were made the effects 
tuna, menhaden, and herring oils 
the dermal syndrome essential 
fatty acid (EFA) deficiency the rat. 
These oils cured the dermal symptoms 
growth when fed level per 
cent the diet. Although severe 
dermal symptoms EFA deficiency 
developed with feeding 200 mg. 
these oils the form their 
esters, the growth rate was not af- 
fected. The content acids the 
linoleate family estimated 
approximately per cent these oils, 
using dermal symptoms EFA de- 
ficiency the criterion. 


Serum Cholesterol Acute Starva- 
tion. Although extensive studies have 
been made blood lipids during the 
feeding low-caloric diets, there 
only limited data the effects 
acute starvation serum cholesterol. 
this study, the effect voluntary 
acute starvation healthy men and 


women various ages well 
patients with known atherosclerosis 
was investigated. During the fasting 
period, the young adults almost uni- 
versally showed elevation serum 
cholesterol. The men above the age 
fifty had less elevation than the 
younger men, and the atherosclerotic 
group showed completely different 
curve from that the other groups. 
Additional data will necessary be- 
fore complete evaluation possible. 

Sorbitol and Thiamine Man. Ten 
human subjects fed low-thiamine 
diet showed increase urinary 
thiamine excretion after ingesting 
gm. sorbitol daily for long 
ten days. Thus, the thiamine-sparing 
action sorbitol, demonstrated 
rats, could not duplicated man. 
However, rats show 
sparing action sorbitol only when 
they eat their feces. 


Sources Nonessential Nitrogen. 
This study was designed investigate 
the possible effect the amount and 
source supplemental nitrogen 
nitrogen equilibrium subjects fed 
near-minimal amounts 
amino acids the form egg pro- 
tein. The supplemental nonessential 
nitrogen sources studied include gly- 
cine, mixture glycine and diam- 
monium citrate, and mixture 
nonessential amino acids. Supplemen- 
tal nitrogen provided from 
per cent the total dietary nitrogen 
this study. Glycine alone source 
supplemental nitrogen was not 
well utilized mixture non- 
essential amino acids, nor am- 
monium salt-and-glycine mixture when 
this mixture fed higher nitro- 
gen level. The combination am- 
monium salt and glycine appeared 
nonessential amino acids maintain- 
ing nitrogen equilibrium. 


JOURNAL PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 56, May, 1960 

*Interrelationships in the urinary excretion of 
creatine, creatinine, free alpha amino acid 
nitrogen, and total nitrogen in premature 
infants. J. Bergstedt, D. O’Brien, and 
L. O. Lubchenco.—p. 635. 

*Treatment of kwashiorkor with moderate 
amounts of protein. R. F. A. Dean.— 
p. 675. 


Urinary Excretion Premature In- 
fants. The urinary excretion milli- 
grams per kilogram per hr. for 
creatine, creatinine, free alpha amino 
acid nitrogen, and total nitrogen were 
recorded for group premature 
infants two twelve weeks age. 
considerable range was noted the 
excretion coefficients (milligrams per 
per hr.) all the com- 
ponents urinary nitrogen investi- 
gated. The only significantly constant 
interrelationship was between free 
alpha amino nitrogen and total nitro- 
gen the 24-hr. samples. The practice 
expressing the urinary excretion 
substance premature infants 
terms the creatinine ratio likely 
lead erroneous conclusions, par- 
ticularly done single voidings. 


VOLUME 


Treatment Kwashiorkor. Children 
Uganda between the twelve 
thirty-six months suffering from 
kwashiorkor were treated with spe- 
cial diet whole peanuts, corn flour, 
wheat flour, sugar, dried skim milk, 
and cottonseed oil. Three such diets 
were arranged, one consisting only 
milk, one per cent milk biscuit, 
and one per cent milk 
These diets were given only un- 
complicated cases, the patients being 
divided into groups “severe,” “mod- 
erate,” and “slight” and treated ac- 
cordingly. The diets all provided 
gm. protein per kilogram body 
weight per day. The results indicate 
that such small levels protein are 
effective aiding loss edema, but 
not gain weight. Edema loss 
slightly slower cases. 
seems probable that diarrhea the 
most serious manifestation the dis- 
ease, since death most often results 
from fluid and electrolyte imbalance. 
Certain blood analysis, particularly 
estimates amylase, cholinesterase, 
and serum protein, can used de- 
termining the severity the disease 
and progress treatment. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7129, April 16, 1960 

*Diet and weight-reduction in the obese. T. R. 
E. Pilkington, H. Gainsborough, V. M. 
Rosenoer, and M. Carey.—p. 856. 

*The concept of egg yolk as a dietary inhibitor 
to rheumatic susceptibility. A. F. Coburn. 
—p. 867. 


Weight Reduction. 800-calorie 
and 1000-calorie diets, very obese pa- 
tients lose weight steadily over periods 
four months. the periods 
study are long enough achieve 
“steady the rate weight 
loss diet consisting mainly fat 
does not differ significantly from that 
isocaloric diet consisting mainly 
carbohydrates. When these diets 
are interchanged, deviations from the 
weight curve occur, lasting ten 
days. These can accounted for 
mainly changes the fluid balance. 


Egg Yolk Inhibitor Rheu- 
matic Heart Disease. Most children 
who developed rheumatic fever before 
puberty had had inadequate diets, in- 
cluding low egg consumption. the 
years after they had been hospitalized 
for rheumatic fever, there was 
striking increase their consumption 
all foods except eggs. Comparing 
these quiescent rheumatic children 
with their non-rheumatic 
their egg consumption was consist- 
ently lower. Also, statistically signifi- 
cant was the higher consumption 
egg yolk and other foods families 
who had escaped poverty, compared 
with poor families. General improve- 
ment diet during childhood was fol- 
lowed lower morbidity rate for 
rheumatic fever. Compared with un- 
derprivileged families from which the 
rheumatic fever children came, the 
families which had emerged from 
poverty had strikingly lower inci- 
dence rheumatic attacks. Through- 
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Specially Engineered Solve Today’s 


Hospital Food Serving Problems 


Use this IDEAL formula 
serve 200 hot-cold individual 
menu meals minutes: 


| 


IDEAL Cold Food Loader 


Services Mealmobiles. Provides quick, efficient 
assembly non-food and cold food items. 
Speeds loading cold trays into the cold section 
Mealmobiles. Permits assembly and loading 
200 trays minutes. 


- 


IDEAL Mealmobile 


The IDEAL Mealmobile loaded with individual- 
ized meals the central kitchen. Gives the dietitian 
central control all meals served. Delivers food and 
beverages the patient, hot cold desired, and 
just fresh and appetizing whén portioned. 


200 Meals Minutes 


IDEAL Hot Food Loader 


Services Mealmobiles (Hot food for 200 
meals) minutes less. Top serving area 
has ample capacity for both selective and special 
menus. Conveyor belt convenient level, speeds 
loading Mealmobile with hot food plates; mov- 
ing plates warmed Infra-Red Warmers. Ample 
heated storage for extra food supply heated 
lower section. 


Write for complete formula information: 
SWARTZBAUGH MANUFACTURING Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT for modern institutions everywhere 
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out these studies, the low consumption 
eggs seemed associated with 
high incidence rheumatic recur- 
rences. After the diet had been supple- 
mented with whole egg yolk the 
alcohol-soluble fraction thereof, rheu- 
recurrences fell below the ex- 
pected number. The possible effect 
ethanolamine palmitamide egg yolk 
dietary supplement being tested 
among poor children New York 
City. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 262, May 5, 1960 

*Simplification and improvement in estimating 
drug dosage and fluid and dietary allow- 
ances for patients of varying sizes. A. M. 
Butler and R. H. Richie.—p. 903. 


Estimating Allowances According 
Patient Size. The validity ap- 
plying the fortuitous proportionality 
dosage surface area weight 
estimating initial drug dosage fluid 
and dietary allowances demon- 
strated. This proportionality permits 
easy estimation dosage for patient 
any size. enables the clinician 
discern relations between safe and 
effective dosage and tolerance more 
clearly than when dosage calculated 
from the multiple-dose-per-kilogram 
multiple-calorie-per-kilogram fac- 
tors required the lack propor- 
tionality dosage caloric expendi- 
ture body weight. Use square 
meters surface area basis 
for adjusting dosage size pa- 
tient both simplifies and improves 
clinical therapy. Because prescription 
drugs, fluids, and foods im- 
port part pediatric, medical, surgi- 
cal, and even psychiatric practice, 
physicians would well appraise 
carefully the convenience and accu- 
racy current methods estimat- 
ing dosages. Present knowledge sug- 
gests that considering clinical validity 
and usefulness rather than “scientific 
validity” more rewarding. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 


Vol. 125, April, 1960 

*The danger folic acid multivitamin 
preparations. W. H. Crosby.—p. 233. 

*Changing concepts of nutrition following sub- 
total gastrectomy. J. M. Rumball.—p. 243. 


Danger Folic Acid Multivita- 
min Preparations. plea made 
omit folic acid from multivitamin 
preparations, because can mask the 
presence pernicious anemia. Two 
such instances are cited. would 
the public interest prohibit dis- 
pensing this vitamin any combina- 
tion. Such requirement would not 
deny folic acid anyone who needs 
who thinks needs it, but the 
physician must think twice before 
prescribes folic acid. The Armed Serv- 
ices have taken this problem under 
consideration, and tri-service com- 
mittee has recommended that folic 
acid eliminated from the multi- 
vitamin preparations the present 
formularies. 

Nutrition after Subtotal Gastrecto- 
my. There are specific indications for 
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surgical intervention the treatment 
benign peptic ulcer. The majority 
patients who have had subtotal 
gastrectomy fare pretty well and 
not manifest outward signs poor 
nutrition. significant number, how- 
ever, not well, and this 
group that deserves our serious con- 
gastrectomy state should include 
total diet sufficient calories (2500 
3000 calories). higher protein 
and fat content than normal with 
lower carbohydrate content advised. 
first give small frequent feedings, 
amounts meal times. Patients should 
instructed avoid sweets and 
liquids with meal, and drink 
liquids between meals. Additional 
acid, vitamin and iron 
should given needed. Excesses 
coffee, and tobacco should 
avoided. Steatorrhea, present, can 
helped with medication. continual 
search for more acceptable surgical 
treatment for the disabled patient with 
chronic peptic ulcer must main- 
tained; better still would non- 
surgical treatment. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 18, May, 1960 
*Arsenic and selenium in relation to the food 
additive law of 1958. D. V. Frost.—p. 129. 


*Fingernail growth in health and disease.—p. 
134. 


Arsenic, Selenium, and the Food 
Additive Law. Both arsenic and sele- 
nium became problems 
gation and review under the Food 
Additive Amendment 1958. The 
amendment precludes scientific judg- 
ment that provides for tol- 
erance, even for essential nutrients, 
which may prove carcinogenic huge 
dosage one species another. 
Selenium now categorized 
carcinogen. Yet recently has been 
considered essential nutrient 
experiments with rats, chicks, and 
sheep. Arsenicals have served man 
well many ways. They can even 
counteract selenium toxicity. Seleni- 
um, like arsenic, has been studied 
various times cure for cancer. 
any case, the chances seem just 
great that relatively high dietary 
level any such element will reduce 
deter abnormalities that the 
element will induce them. Suitable 
tolerances, based knowledge, judg- 
ment, and common sense, must 
worked out. 

Fingernail Growth. Marked individ- 
ual variation occurs the growth 
rate fingernails human subjects. 
one study adults, the mean 
growth per day was found 0.107 
mm. Certain disease states, such 
measles, fevers, and others, have pro- 
found effects nail growth while 
malnutrition and dietary restrictions 
apparently not. 


THE SANITARIAN 


Vol. 22, March-April, 1960 
*Temperature response of individually wrapped 
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packaged sandwiches as a function of time, 
N. A. Milone.—p. 284. 


Safety Packaged Sandwiches, 
The temperature response 
vidually wrapped sandwiches 
function time has been investigated, 
The time required for compact pack- 
age containing individually wrapped 
ham sandwiches initially room tem- 
perature and placed cold storage 
reach safe storage temperature 
may great that the quality the 
contents, especially the inner portions, 
may not safe. The larger the bulk 
the container, the longer the time 
required for cooling. Slow cooling 
large packages sandwiches can 
avoided either making the sand- 
wiches with precooled materials and 
prompt cold storage freezing 
each sandwich individually. Likewise, 
the sandwiches must transported 
and vended proper refrigerator 
temperatures. 


SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL 
LABORATORY AND CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 6, March, 1960 

*The Cape death cup (Amanita capensis)—an 
experimental investigation. N. Sapeika, 
Cc. J. Uys, and D. McKenzie.—p. 12. 


The Cape Death Cup. The Cape 
death cup (Amanita capensis) 
new species poisonous fungus 
mushroom type closely related 
phalloides. The Cape death cup seems 
native South Africa, but 
nothing known about its distribu- 
tion beyond the Cape Peninsula. 
number persons have been ill 
varying degree after 
fungus, and one death has occurred. 
experimental investigation the 
fungus reported. The toxicity, the 
histological changes, and the effect 
the ascorbic acid concentration 
have been studied the rat, and the 
toxicity and serum transaminase lev- 
els rabbits. the whole, liver and 
renal changes coincided with those 
described for phalloides poisoning, 
except that cellular necrosis was 
more prominent finding than fatty 
change, possibly determined the 
doses used. Concentration ascorbic 
acid occurred the liver and the 
adrenal glands. The mode action 
the amanita toxins still unknown. 


TEXAS STATE JOURNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 56, May 1960 

*Operation of a summer camp for children with 
diabetes mellitus. W. F. Dodge, A. P. 
Miller, and L. Hooks.—p. 357. 


Summer Camp for Diabetic Children. 
Reported here are experiences gained 
from the operation one-week pilot 
summer camp for diabetic children. 
The campers were twenty-four chil- 
dren ranging age from five 
eighteen years. The operation the 
camp described, medical supplies 
are listed, and charts are included 
which list data pertaining dia- 
betic regimen. The Exchange system 
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Due part diminished physical activities, the recom- 
mended daily dietary allowances for years,” 
are lower calories but similar essential nutrients 
for younger age groups. This reduction 
calories easily accomplished moderate reduc- 
tion dietary fat. basic cereal and milk breakfast 
shown the table below merits consideration because 
its moderate low-fat content 10.9 gm. provides per 


and Milk Moderate Low-Fat Breakfast 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. 
Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1 , 

Food & Nutrition Bd.: Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958. 
Natl. Acad. Sci.—Natl. Research Council Publication 589, 1958. 

Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods—Raw 

Processed, Prepared. Handbook No. 950. 
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but 
fewer 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances* and the Nutritional Contribution Basic Cereal 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 


Nutrients Calories Calcium Thiamine equiv. Acid 
Totals supplied 

Basic Breakfast 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 0.80 mg. 65.5 mg. 
Recommended 

Allowances—Men, 

Years (70 kg.—154 Ib.) 2550 gm. 0.8 gm. mg. 50001.U. 1.3 mg. 1.8 mg. mg. mg. 
Percentage Contributed 

Basic Breakfast 19.7% 29.8% 66.5% 27.0% 35.4% 44.4% 40.9% 87.3% 


research and educational endeavor devoted the betterment national nutrition 


man 


same essential 


cent the total calories, yet provides for this age 
group and for most others about one-fourth the 
recommended daily dietary allowances protein, im- 
portant vitamins, and essential minerals. The lowa 
Breakfast Studies Men Past Years Age dem- 
onstrated that well-balanced, moderate low-fat morning 
meal was sound one for the maintenance health and 
well-being during the morning hours. 


Whole Milk—4 oz.; teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices 
gm. (about teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 


Vitamin Niacin Ascorbic 


*The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variations 
among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 
usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply to 
individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 
office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive. 
Adjustments must be made for variations in body size, age, 
physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South Salle Street, Chicago 
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was used meal planning. reduce 
the risk reactions 
associated with the increased activity 
camp, between-meal and bedtime 
snacks were given, and insulin dosage 
was reduced approximately per 
cent from the usual home dose. 


UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 11, June, 1960 

*Plasma electrolyte changes during simulated 
Arctic survival conditions. J. P. Hannon, 
A. M. Larson, H. F. Drury, D. A. Vaughan, 
and L. N. Vaughan.—p. 676. 


Plasma Electrolytes and Survival. 
The experiments described this re- 
port were part extensive pro- 
gram evaluate pemmican and 
pemmican-sugar rations under semi- 
starvation conditions (1000 calories 
per day) the Arctic. The effects 
semistarvation survival conditions 
blood chemistry are reported. Dur- 
ing five-day survival situation, the 
following blood changes were noted: 
(a) increase magnesium and 
Gecrease after the first 
day, with subsequent return toward 
normal levels over the next three 
four days; (b) progressive decline 
plasma phosphate during the first 
four days; (c) slight decreases 
sodium, chloride, hemoglobin, and 
packed cell volume; (d) significant 
change plasma potassium. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 44, May 15, 1960 
*12 steps to better menu planning. T. Greer. 
—p. 46. 


Better Menu Planning. Since the 
menu the life-line for customer at- 
traction and the pivot all food serv- 
ice activities, its preparation cannot 
over-emphasized. The rotating 
cycle menu the most effective and 
efficient system for planning. Its ad- 
vantages are listed under three head- 
ings: administrative advantages, 
time-saving factors, and money-saving 
devices. rather complete discussion 
follows twelve factors that deter- 
mine menu-making policies, such 
customers served, type opera- 
tion, location, hours open, skill em- 
ployees, operational facilities, and 
on. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 28, May, 1960 
*What’s ahead in college food service? J. W. 
Stokes.—p. 82. 


Trends College Food Service, 
This the second part article 
trends college food service. The 
first installment dealt with trends 
cafeterias, prepackaged food items, 
and new materials and equipment. 
This concluding portion cites the in- 
creased use labor-saving machinery 
food preparation and gives exam- 
ples the many new types food 
available (prepared mixes, instant 
beverages, frozen products). Another 
trend better cost control through 


improved labor utilization and equip- 
ment layout. More emphasis being 
placed sanitation and safety, too. 
Other points change are charging 
students only for meals eaten (instead 
flat fee the charge for board) 
and the marked increase the num- 
ber school food services operated 
outside food service contractors. 


THE CORNELL HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT ADMINISTRATION 
QUARTERLY 


Vol. 1, May, 1960 

*Meat purchasing. J. J. Wanderstock.—p. 25. 

*Earning full value in purchasing of fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and game. M. Hous- 
ton.—p. 30. 

*The use of precooked frozen foods. D. K. 
Tressler.—p. 46. 

The temperamental potato. O. Smith.—p. 50. 

*Recipe standardization. M. H. Ericson.—p. 55. 

*Fats, facts, and figures. L. L. W. Smith.— 
p. 60. 

*Sanitation is part of good food management. 
L. H. Bond.—p. 65. 

*Food mixtures and staphylococcus. K Lon- 
grée.—p. 69. 

*Improvements in dishwashing. C. R. Weihe, 
Jr.—p. 75. 


Meat Purchasing. Factors influenc- 
ing meat purchasing include its whole- 
someness (assured federal, state, 
local inspection), grade, adequate 
specifications, and receiving and stor- 
ing facilities. Each factor elabo- 
rated upon, and the activities the 
USDA’s Acceptance Service are ex- 
plained. This Service, “supervised 
expert purchasing” plan, places the 
hands federal graders the task 
selecting and accepting meat for the 
hotel, restaurant, and club. The hotel 
and restaurant industry has not yet 
taken full advantage the plan. 


Value Purchasing. food op- 
erator receive real dollar value 
purchasing from purveyors, these 
rules must followed: (a) Place 
your orders specification, being ex- 
plicit about size, grades, and types. 
(b) Obtain competitive bids your 
purchase specifications. Check de- 
liveries carefully against your pur- 
chase specifications, making sure you 
receive what you pay for. sure 
your scale good working condi- 
tion. also important become 
acquainted with your dealer. Cost- 
plus plans purchasing from produce 
dealers are working well some cit- 
ies. this plan, all orders are placed 
with one dealer, ordering set hour 
least one day advance deliver- 
ies. The dealer agrees sell cost 
(USDA-quoted carload prices his 
area) plus commission about 
per cent. addition discussion 
the points mentioned above, the ar- 
ticle lists the best buys frozen vege- 
tables (peas, Lima beans, broccoli, and 
possibly onion rings). Canned foods 
deserving attention are white aspara- 
gus from France and Irish oatmeal. 
poultry, squab gaining favor 
over the Rock Cornish Hen. The “Par- 
adise Bird” cross between the quail 
and the partridge) the newest item 
the poultry market. Qualities 
each these items are pointed up, 


and buying tips for game are included, 
detailed buying chart for wide 
renge fruits and vegetables con- 
cludes the article. 

Precooked Frozen Foods. Some 
cooked foods freeze better than 
Knowledge this entire problem 
please his clientele. Suggestions are 
included for maximum freezer 
hints for freezing leftovers, packag- 
ing, thawing, and reheating. 

Recipe Standardization. After enu- 
merating the advantages standard- 
ized recipes, the author discusses the 
following factors involved stand- 
ardization: skill the worker, menu 
planning, purchasing 
procedure, storage facilities, recipe 
sources, and necessary equipment. The 
procedures are outlined for enlarging 
recipes, for testing recipes, for setting 
recipe file, and for writing 
recipe. Examples standardized rec- 
ipes are given. 

Better Use Fats. Considerable 
public attention being directed 
fats. For this reason, well for in- 
stitutions serving the public in- 
formed about fats, their proper care 
and use, and their food value. The ba- 
sic chemistry fats explained, 
simple test for fatty acid content 
fat described, recommendations are 
listed help lengthen the usefulness 
shortening for deep-fat frying, and 
hints for successful deep-fat frying 
are included. 


Sanitation Programs. Numerous out- 
side sources help food managers main- 
tain sanitation. They 
cleanser salesmen, 
sentatives, kitchen-design consultants, 
exterminators, 
government health inspectors, and 
professional sanitarians. The role 
each these people explained. 
Management’s role sanitation re- 
volves about the fact that successful 
sanitation must line-supervised 
function. Requirements for sound 
program sanitation are pointed out. 


Food Mixtures and Staphylococcus. 
This investigation was made study 
the effect and bacterial 
growth some selected ingredients 
used preparing common food mix- 
tures, such soups made from broth 
and from milk base, poultry stuffings, 
turkey salads, potato salads, and pro- 
tein-base sandwich fillings. every 
instance, these highly perishable foods 
were made less dangerous increas- 
ing their basic acidity. soups, car- 
rots, tomatoes, green peppers, and 
canned okra were the vegetables most 
effective 
growth (the inhibitory action car- 
rot cannot explained the basis 
acidity alone). Ingredients which low- 
ered bacterial counts stuffing in- 
cluded apricot, cranberry, orange 


juice, and raisins. The study salads 
showed that materials that had been 
handled (such sliced potatoes, cut- 
inated immediately, using one-third 
the total salad dressing; immediate 
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HELP PREVENT 

IRON DEFICIENCY 
ANEMIA 
THE 
INFANT 


WITH 
BABY 


Gerber Cereals are excellent carriers 
iron prevent iron deficiency the in- 
fant. Exclusive cereal formulation includes 
selected iron salt (sodium iron pyro- 
phosphate) which easily absorbed, 
and the same degree, the iron found 
natural One-half ounce 
the Recommended Daily Dietary Allow- 
ance for 


Vitamin-enriched. The addition thia- 
mine, riboflavin and niacin supplements 
the vitamins the infant’s formula. 


Gerber Cereals are thoroughly pre-cooked 
make them readily digestible. This 
digestibility makes possible start 
cereal soon extra nourishment 
indicated. Especially recommended 
starting cereals: Rice Cereal and Barley 
Cereal—one grain and 


BABIES ARE OUR ONLY BUSINESS! 


BABY FOODS 


A.M.A. Journal Diseases Children 95: 109-119, 1958 


Publication 589, National Academy Sciences, National Research Council, Washington, C., 1958 


IXED CEREAL 
Gerber 
HIGH PROTEIN CEREAL 
Ger Gerber 
i. 
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refrigeration vital. Regarding sand- 
wich fillings, counts were lowest 
those containing rather high amounts 
lemon juice, pickle, relish, cran- 
berry. However, every protein-base 
sandwich filling should considered 
potentially dangerous and should 
refrigerated until served. 


Improvements Dishwashing. New 
developments chemicals and more 
highly mechanized dishwashing ma- 
chinery have greatly reduced the time 
and labor washing and drying pro- 
cedures. High powered detergents re- 
move stain and film from dishes dur- 
ing washing. Wetting agents speed 
the drying process. Tarnish re- 
movers for silver service are effec- 
tive, economical, and harmless. Chemi- 
cal formulas have been developed 
solve problems related plastics and 
aluminum. These various products are 
added automatically present-day 
machines. Through research, much 
the manual effort dishwashing has 
been reduced. automatic, rackless- 
type machine has been developed. Dia- 
grams are included automatic 
injector for drying agent; auto- 
matic, electrically controlled detergent 
dispenser; and automatic dish- 
washing system. These innovations re- 
sult quicker service, better sanita- 
tion, smaller inventory tableware, 
fewer workers required, improved 
employee morale, and lower operating 
costs. 


FAST FOOD MAGAZINE 


Vol. 59, April, 1960 

*Extra: report from electro-mechanical res- 
taurant conference.—p. 31. 

Vol. 59, May, 1960 

*New life for the industry.—p. 56. 


The Automated Restaurant. Officials 
Michigan State University recent- 
held “Restaurant Tomorrow” 
conference. One group’s theory was 
presented how automation can 
put work, using available equipment 
modifications that equipment. 
The purpose was stimulate ideas 
and develop long-range thinking and 
ultimate goal: wider perspective for 
profits the restaurant industry. The 
component parts such electro- 
mechanical restaurant are described. 
such set-up, the following ratio 
would found: food costs, per 
cent; labor costs, per cent; and 
profit, per cent. This contrast 
the present industry average: food 
costs, per cent; labor, per cent; 
and profit, per cent. There was much 
criticism the plan, and number 
problems are brought out. Other con- 
ference highlights were discussions 
frozen and dehydrated convenience 
foods, tipping, and sanitation. 

Who Will Run Tomorrow’s Restau- 
rants? report from Purdue Uni- 
versity indicates that few institution- 
management graduates ever expect 
operate their own restaurants. 
ports from students, given here, 
show preference for working with 
large restaurant chains, which 


volves responsibility, shorter 
hours, and more pay. The trend to- 
ward more men taking over institu- 
tional management. The shift the 
enrollment pattern the college level 
due great extent the fact that 
women have marriage their ulti- 
mate goal; they must choose work that 
will fit into their schedule home life. 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 22, May, 1960 
*Let’s put some style into salad plates. J. 


Rock.—p. 52. 

*Reduce tough steak complaints. H. Sanstadt. 
—p. 56. 

Sales sense: soup in summer. D. W. Stewart. 
—p. 67. 


Salad Plate Styling. The salad plate 
big business little imagination 
and thought are used. The first requi- 
site plate that large enough. 
dinner plate allows the salad lie 
within the plate border decorative 
rim, the same time, leaving room 
for finger sandwiches. The stuffed 
sa'ad brings mind the tomato; how- 
ever, other can provide inter- 
est—a lengthwise seeded cucumber, 
half avocado, half quarter fresh 
pineapple, big cling peach half, 
slice tomato aspic. Cold entrées 
part salad plate are particularly 
enjoyed men. Other popular fea- 
tures are interesting bread and muf- 
fin accompaniments. 
salad plate, certain rules should 
followed: crowding, eye-satisfying 
arrangement, adequate dressing, gar- 
nishes, and accompaniments. Greens 
must crisp, cold, and clean. The sal- 
ads themselves must have food value 
make light meal satisfying. 


Tough Steak. The problem the 
tough steak can overcome using 
tenderizers. They not only make econ- 
omy steaks more palatable, but reduce 
the cooking time much 
per cent. They make possible use 
the more economical and often more 
flavorful cuts meat gourmet reci- 
pes calling for such cuts sirloin 
tenderloin. The tenderized cuts are 
excellent for casserole and chafing 
dish specialties requiring thin slices, 
strips, cubes that are cooked quick- 
and served rare, such stroganoff, 
sukiyaki, teriyaki. The 
three types tenderizers—powdered, 
fast liquid, and slow liquid—are de- 
scribed, and the advantages each 
are considered. The importance 
following directions using tender- 
izers stressed. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 89, June, 1960 
*Food standards are high. J. S. White.—p. 84. 


Successful Food Service. Patients 
are happy with the food service 
Orange (California) County General 
Hospital. the 450 patients, per 
cent are over sixty-five years age. 
The scope work the chief dieti- 
tian and her four assistants de- 
scribed. The cycle menu used and 
repeated after five-week period (the 
selective menu was found impractical 


because language barrier). Suc- 
cess patient education evident. 
The influence this dietary team 
the entire hospital evidence the 
success the dietary department. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 34, April 16, 1960 

*Food service and dietetics. R. Steinberg.—p. 
70. 

Vol. 34, May 1, 1960 

*Which road for dietitians? M. W. Northrop. 
—p. 68. 

Vol. 34, May 16, 1960 

*Food preference survey : guide to better menus, 
E. McCune.—p. 70. 

Vol. 34, June 1, 1960 

*Summertime foods for weather appeasement. 
Part I.—p. 72. 


Trends Hospital Food Service. 
Today, the successful dietary depart- 
ment presupposes director the 
department capable organizing, 
managing, training, communicating, 
and effectively dealing with people. 
Points consider kitchen planning 
and equipment are enumerated. Em- 
ployee training stressed. Various 
means cost control are discussed: 
work simplification, installation 
central ingredient rooms, prepackag- 
ing ingredients for recipes, and the 
like. regard patient food serv- 
ice, number hospitals have dis- 
covered the advantages dining 
rooms and cafeterias for ambulatory 
patients. Continuing education for the 
dietitian receiving more and more 
attention. These and other newer 
practices are considered the article. 

The Future for Dietitians. The po- 
sition the present-day dietitian has 
been influenced the development 
society whole. This illustrated 
women’s professions the twentieth 
century. The profession dietetics 
has reached point where such ques- 
tions these must raised: Have 
dietitians erred making themselves 
jacks-of-all-trades when they under- 
took diet therapy, teaching, and food 
administration? Are 
stretching themselves? impossible 
combine home and family without 
neglecting one them? Various fac- 
ets the problem are considered, and 
three trends for the future are pointed 
up. one, the dietitian becomes 
specialist diet therapy, with ad- 
vanced degrees requirement for top 
jobs. another, the dietary depart- 
ment runs itself, while the department 
director becomes lost details; such 
practice leads poorly operated 
department which would eventually 
have taken away from the dieti- 
tian and managed someone else. 
The third choice challenge: dieti- 
tians may continue jacks-of-all- 
trades with enough basic knowledge 
that they (with adequate experi- 
ence) could manage all the basic jobs, 
the same time increasing their 
knowledge become specialists 
chosen branches the field. This 
course involves creative 
stretching one’s full capacity and 
reaching one’s full height. 
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Libbey’s 


beautiful Libbey tumblers for every for extra life 


The graceful contours Libbey Columbian tum- 
blers provide the utmost beauty plus durability. 


Each Columbian tumbler Heat-Treated for 
even greater strength—and backed the fa- 
mous Libbey guarantee: new glass the rim 
Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” All 
Columbian tumblers are marked with the dated, 
Heat-Treated symbol. You can check for yourself 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


PRODUCT 


the amazing length time they stay service. 

For added touch distinction, the special 
shape these tumblers makes them ideal for 
cresting with your emblem motif. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer today for full 
information the complete line Columbian 
tumblers and the many other Libbey patterns 
stemware and tumblers. 
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Menus Based Food Preference. 
the subject hospital food, the 
patient considers himself the ex- 
pert. the light this fact, the die- 
tary department the University 
Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
conducted food preference survey 
1959. Objectives were increase pa- 
tient satisfaction, decrease the number 
items prepared, and reduce waste. 
Approximately 350 
were completed. The only foods popu- 
lar enough used daily were 
orange juice, peaches, and potatoes. 
Some the foods used twice 
weekly include tomato and pineapple 
juices, roast beef, baked ham, jellied 
fruit salad, baked custard, and ice 
The article contains complete 
these foods, along with those 
desired once week. Foods com- 
pletely omitted included cream soups, 
ground lamb, pork stew, sweetbreads, 
fish, and number vege- 
tables. Following the survey, five-week 
selective cycle menus were written. 
Patient acceptance has been 
factory; the one problem 
with the long-term patients who would 
appreciate more variety. 
study was made the hospital cafe- 
teria. The biggest help getting cus- 
tomers try new dish has been the 
“tasting table.” The objective in- 
creased satisfaction and education 
eat new foods has been attained the 
greatest degree the cafeteria. 


Summertime Foods. With the abun- 
dance fresh fruits and vegetables 
the market during June, July, and 
August, number enticing dishes 
can prepared. Here, nineteen quan- 
tity recipes are given with 
weather” appeal. They include cran- 
berry fruit punch, turkey morsels, 
layered prune gelatin salad, frozen 
fruit salad, cheese 
tomato aspic with deviled eggs, Nep- 
tune (shellfish) sandwich, sea garden 
salad, tuna-Waldorf salad, lamb 
veal salad, fruit salad plate, stuffed 
egg and spaghetti casserole, and meat 
and macaroni salad. Photographs with 
each item illustrate eye-appeal. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 46, June, 1960 

*Six best-selling salads.—p. 31. 

*Wine flatters and flavors foods.—p. 131. 
*Uncle Sam checks produce.—p. 134. 


Best-Selling Salads. Institutions’ re- 
cent poll salad favorites indicated 
that tossed mixed green salad was 
the winner considerable margin. 
Fruited gelatin, fruit and cottage 
cheese, and mixed fruit salad were 
second, third, and fourth the list. 
They were followed cole slaw and 
sliced tomato salad. Recipes and pic- 
tures showing how each salad put 
together were prepared the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion. Each recipe has been styled for 
maximum appeal, evidenced color 
photographs and recipe ingredients. 
Other merchandising and preparation 
ideas obtained from the salad poll con- 
clude the article. 


Wine and Dine. Wine with meals 
service more patrons are asking for 
various food service institutions, 
including hospitals. For several years, 
San Francisco’s Mount Zion Hospital 
has offered patients general diets 
wine the noon and evening meals. 
Suggestions for merchandising wine 
other types institutions are given. 
Wine cookery discussed. Quantity 
recipes are included for Burgundy beef 
and sliced breast turkey princesse. 

Purchasing Advice. Experts from 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
will advise institutions purchasing 
specifications for fresh produce, and 
then perform the inspection service. 
Inspection costs $4.50 hour from 
the time the agent leaves his office. 
the client whether the 
inspection made the institution’s 
receiving department the sup- 
plier’s store. The minimum billing 
hr. thorough inspection for 
medium-sized institution 
tween and hr., not including travel 
time. Clients the inspection service 
are eligible for consultation from the 
USDA fruit and vegetable specialists 
free charge. Purchasing specifica- 
tions are recommended, and client 
also advised the necessary 
equipment for receiving produce. 
number examples are given indicat- 
ing how helpful this advice can be. The 
various buying guides that the In- 
spection Service prepares are de- 
scribed. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Vol. 11, April, 1960 
*It’s smorgasbord time. E. Mar.—p. 18. 
*The fat men’s club. M. A. Davis.—p. 19. 


Hospital Smorgasbord. 
type smorgasbord has been one the 
most successful answers the need 
for appetite stimuli institution 
with long-term patients who have 
undergone traumatic strange ex- 
periences. The dietary department 
DeWitt State Hospital, Auburn, Cali- 
fornia, has inaugurated other projects, 
too, one-ward-at-a-time basis— 
box lunches, day-long picnics, and out- 
door barbecues. typical smorgasbord 
for 150 male and female patients 
outlined. The colorful buffet table 
(the chafing dish was par- 
ticularly intriguing the patients). 
Especially encouraging was the fact 
that some patients required 
assistance feeding the ward 
dining room required help the 
smorgasbord. 

Fat Men’s Club. group over- 
weight patients Lyons (New 
Jersey) Hospital was organized 
into “Fat Men’s Club” part 
over-all educational program 
nutrition and diet therapy. The suc- 
cess this group one demonstration 
the importance the team concept 
treating psychiatric patients. In- 
volved were the medical, nursing, 
psychology, physical medicine, and re- 
habilitation and recreation services. 
The course content outlined. The 
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Here is...the cup that’s perfect for patient tray service! sanitary, disposable cup that 
looks like, feels like fine china. The Lily* China-Cote* Service Cup saves space...saves money 
speeds beverages hot best all, it’s the paper cup you never 
taste! Perfect, too, for staff and employee feeding. 
Its companion holder Cycolac* practically 
and never touches the lips. Lily paper products for easier food service. 
Order Lily China-Cote Service Cups today! For information 
other Lily paper products that can make food service 
for you, just fill the coupon right. 


Please send me compiete information on the entire 
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will feed 300 


from less than 
SQUARE FEET 


Type CPT huge capacity easily 


accommodates eighteen 20” 


vegetable courses needed serve 300 diners. 
But, capacity only small 
part the story. 


Equally important amazing 
ability keep hot foods perfect condition 
for serving. Because Thermotainer has exclusive 
“channel maintain uniform compart- 
ment temperature and humidity, food kept 


These and all the other exclusive Thermotainer 

features including the original pass-through 

design help you double kitchen output with- 
out doubling food preparation equipment. 


Write for catalog illustrating 
more than types and sizes 
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dietitian’s understanding the neuro- 
psychiatric patient discussed. 


MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 94, May, 1960 
*How to staff an effiecient tray line system. 
R. Reed, Jr.—p. 138. 


Patient Tray Service. The three 
basic methods handling trays from 
the dietary department the patient 
are: (a) carts carrying trays from 
floor kitchens, (b) belt-and-arm-lift 
conveyor system from central sys- 


tem, and (c) carts from central 
kitchen. The advantages and disad- 


vantages each system are pointed 
out. Mound Park Hospital, St. 


Petersburg, Florida, carts from cen- 


tral kitchen were found give the 
greatest satisfaction, using 
ency quality food delivered 
the patient the primary objective. 
One informative illustration (Table 
breaks down the serving task into 
twenty-six elements, permitting ac- 
curate assignment jobs 
sonnel. Table summary indi- 
cating the number and types em- 


ployees who would required 
operate the cart assemb!y and food 


distribution system for various capac- 


ities installations (100 1000 
trays), based hr. for the entire 


operation. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSING HOME 


| Vol. 2, May, 1960 


pans 
various prepared hot food. This ample 
capacity for storing one meat course and two 


| 


*Simple steps for food cost control. J. M. 
Welch.—p. 18. 


Food Cost Control. Food cost re- 
lated the menu; foods are selected 
according seasonability, appearance 
(pleasing, tasty combinations), the 
amount and type labor required. 
All this related the per capita 
food budget, determined the type 
the individual nursing home 
higher class cuisine required for 
wealthy clientele). The basics pur- 
chasing, receipt, and storage food 


are noted, and standardized recipes 
hot and delicious for hours. Uses steam 


hot water. Even the most delicate foods never 
become soggy, dried out, lose their flavor. 


and cooking and serving procedures 
are stressed. simple system food 
cost control described, involving 


four easy steps. The system takes one 


operation, 


person only min. per day. 
has been found that 
when the percentages were compared 
with the accounting figures the 
monthly operational statement, de- 


termined from actual income, expendi- 


effect dining location and portion 
authorized dealers. 


tures, and physical inventories, they 
normally checked out within per 
cent. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 14, May, 1960 
*Factors in food acceptance. 
p. 32. 


Children and Food Acceptance. The 


Skeel.— 


size food acceptance twenty first 
grade children was studied, using the 
Type lunch. Eating location, wheth- 
dining room classroom, had 
apparent influence the number 
ounces food consumed the chil- 


[VOLUME 


dren. both locations, the boys ate 
slightly larger portions than the girls. 
Both sexes preferred milk and vege- 
tables main dishes, bread and but- 
ter, desserts, and salads. When 
reduced portion food was served 
the children, larger percentage the 
food was eaten. was also noted that 
when the children were allowed second 
servings, food consumption increased 
slightly and plate waste decreased. 
(When reduced portions were served, 
children were encouraged return 
for seconds). Also, with reduced 
portion food, milk consumption rose 
per cent. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 14, June, 1960 

*Budget beef. E. Blair.—p. 21. 

*If you must wash dishes by hand.—p. 40. 


*Product evaluation report: deep fat fryers. 
—p. 59. 


Budget Beef. Basic knowledge 
the less tender and more economical 
cuts beef can obtained from this 
article. Factors involved grading 
beef are explained, cooking methods 
for less tender cuts are included, and 
wide variety beef entrées are sug- 
gested with seasoning hints and tasty 
sauces. Several tested recipes are in- 
cluded. 


Washing Dishes Hand. The fun- 
damentals manual dishwashing are 
pre-flushing, washing, rinsing, and 
sanitizing. Each these steps ex- 
plained detail. 


Deep-Fat Fryers. Deep-fat fryers 
have become indispensabie unit 
most kitchens. They are offered either 
gas- electric-fired, wide range 
sizes. Apparently, one method 
heat input good another; the 
problem then, how much heat can 
transferred the shortest time 
(“recovery Advances this 
area are nothing short dramatic. 
Information included the im- 
portant elements fryer pot design, 
thermostats, calculating fryer needs, 
and common mistakes the use 
fryers. Versatility the newer models 
illustrated. With the realization that 
fryer can themostatically control 
consider their use over the entire 
frozen food spectrum, particularly 
boil-in-the-bag products. Fryer models 
five manufacturers are described. 


WHAT’S NEW 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 24, June, 1960 
*How to prepare and serve basic beverages. 
—p. 24. 


Preparing Basic Beverages. Lessons 
beverages and their place meal 
planning must broad scope, since 
today beverages come such wide 
variety types, kinds, and forms. 
Important facts and preparation pro- 
cedures are given for coffee, tea, milk, 
fruit beverages, vegetable juices, 
soups, and soft drinks. Garnishes are 
suggested, too. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS CORP. 
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You buy BEAUTY when you buy 


And what beauty! Melmac® bright, cheerful and quiet. It’s also easier your help because it’s 
lighter, safer handle. You save 70% replacement costs! Break-resistant, Melmac mela- 
mine dinnerware molded under many famous brand names: Arrowhead, Boontonware, 
Dallas Ware, Westinghouse Hemcoware, Lifetime Ware, Stetson Meladur and Restraware. 
Remember, Melmac quality melamine dinnerware, but not all melamine dinnerware Melmac 
quality. Melmac the registered trademark American Cyanamid Company for quality melamine 
dinnerware. American Cyanamid Company, South Cherry St., Wallingford, Conn. 
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Headquarters First stop 
our tour the Sheraton-Cleveland, 
the 1960 version the Hotel Cleve- 
land and the site our very first 
meeting 1917. All guest rooms, 
restaurants, and function rooms 
our headquarters hotel are completely 
air conditioned and the entire building 
has recently been redecorated. 
ready welcome you. 


Cultural Gardens—These gardens are 
but one indication the many nation- 
ality groups which comprise Cleve- 
land’s population. Twenty-three 
nationalities are honored this series 
gardens. Plaques and busts com- 
memorating poets, composers, and 
writers the various nations are 
placed settings characteristic 
their native lands. The Irish Garden 
has recently been added the group, 
and the American Colonial Garden 
nearing completion. 


Cleveland Health Museum Open 
daily, this museum features exhibits 
showing the workings the human 
body. Among them are “Juno,” the 
transparent woman; the “Wonders 
models reproduction and 
birth; and giant plastic tooth. 


The Howard Dittrick Museum His- 
torical Medicine—Affiliated with the 
Cleveland Medical Library Associa- 
tion, this museum located the 
Allen Memorial Library Building. 
The visitor can see more than eight 
thousand items representing the his- 
tory medicine and relating all 
branches it. 


The American Dietetic Association 


October 18-21, 1960 
Cleveland 


Dunham Tavern—This famous build- 
ing was built stage coach inn 
and now living museum. 
The Society Collectors, Inc. 
Great care has been taken select 
antique furnishings that really might 
have been used 125 years ago 
tavern such this. 


and 


Last month gave you preview 
some the many fine speakers who 
will participate our Annual Meet- 
ing. Here are some more that think 
you won’t want miss. 

Tuesday afternoon, you are in- 
vited attend session combating 
food misinformation. Marshall Mott, 
President, Cleveland Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., will discuss Mis- 
information from the Better Business 
Bureau Standpoint.” Inistore Godfrey, 
Nutritionist, Bureau Health Educa- 
tion, Division Health, Cleveland, 
will present the dietitian’s point 
view, and doctor medicine 
represent the Academy Medicine 
Cleveland this session. 

Included Wednesday morning’s 
program Edgar Dale, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor and Research Associate, Bureau 
Educational Research and Service, 
Cleveland. Dr. Dale, nationally rec- 
ognized authority audio-visual aids, 
will tell about 
Effective Communication.” the 
afternoon, George Larrick, Com- 
missioner, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, will talk about “Food Protection 
Laws.” 


Cleveland Public Auditorium 
and the Mall 


View Cleueland 


Those you who attend our Annual 
Meeting this year will find that Cleve- 
land offers much the way things 
and things see. You’ll have 
excellent opportunity some 
leisurely sight-seeing and have bit 
purely “social” fun you renew 
acquaintances and make new ones. 
Here our own private guided tour 
the site our 43rd Annual Meet- 
ing. 


“What’s New Equipment?” 
the topic discussed Anne 
Claire Donovan Thursday morning. 
Miss Donovan Dietary Consultant, 
Equipment Planning Branch, Division 
Hospital and Medical Facilities, 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
Also planned for Thursday 
panel discussion the highlights 
the recent White House Conference 
Children and Youth group 
who attended this important meeting. 

Friday, Beatrice Donaldson, 
Ph.D., will present the “Importance 
Research Administration.” She 
will also give progress report 
regional research quantity cookery. 
the same session Leon New- 
comer, Ph.D., will report the work 
the Food Service Industrial Re- 
search Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Another speaker scheduled for Fri- 
day Theodore Van Itallie, M.D., 
who will tell about “Progress 
Arteriosclerosis Research.” Dr. Van 
Itallie Director Medicine St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York. 


hope plan attend Mon- 
day evening’s meeting your role 
the Association. Section activities will 
highlighted. This should worth- 
while session and think you will 
find stimulating. 

evening with the exhibitors 
the agenda for Tuesday. This will 
meal function and provide fine 
opportunity meet the exhibitors and 
visit the displays until p.m. 
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IMPORTANT MAIL YOUR APPLICATION PROMPTLY 
e 
Application for Housing Accommodations 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, October 18-21, 1960 
For your convenience making hotel reservations for the coming meeting THE AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION, hotels and motels, with rates, are listed below. Use the form the bottom 
this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because the limited number single 
rooms available, you will stand much better chance securing accommodations your choice 
your request calls for rooms occupied two more persons. All reservations must cleared 
through the Housing Bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE 
DATE AND HOUR ARRIVAL WELL DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE 
HOUR DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES ALL PERSONS WHO WILL 
OCCUPY ACCOMMODATIONS REQUESTED MUST INCLUDED. 
Hotel Single Bed Double Bed Twin-Bedded Suites 
Auditorium $6.00- 9.50 $7.75-11.50 $11.00-14.00 
Pick-Carter 6.50-10.75 9.50-14.00 11.00-16.00 27.50-37.50 rms. 
some 41.50-51.25 rms. 
bit Sheraton-Cleveland* 7.00-11.00 10.50-14.50 13.50-20.50 26.00-51.50 rms 
enew 47.00-70.00 rms. 
Statler-Hilton 6.50-12.50 13.00-16.00 14.00-28.00 28.00-39.00 rms. 
Studios 16.00-30.00 51.00 rms. 
Motel 
Colonial House Motel 7.50 9.00 10.00 
Colony Motor Hotel 4.00 6.00 
Lake Erie Motel 8.00 11.00-14.00 14.00 
the event that the hotel room rate structure changed prior the above convention these rates 
will changed accordingly. 
ALL RESERVATIONS MUST RECEIVED PRIOR SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 
Hotel Reservation Bureau, 
sion Cleveland Convention Bureau 
ties, 511 Terminal Tower 
‘ton, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Please reserve the following accommodations for: THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION Convention 
Cleveland, October 18-21, 1960: 
She Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
THE NAME EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST LISTED. Therefore, please include the names 
both persons for each double room twin-bedded room requested. Names and addresses all 
persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will the rooms asked for: 
Jan 
St. 
(Individual Requesting Reservations) 
on- 
Name the hotels your choice are unable accept 
th- your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
vill good reservation possible elsewhere provided 
all hotel rooms available not already been 
City and State assigned. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY NUTRITION 
Antony van Leeuwenhoek—October 24, 1632—August 26, 1723 


Nutritionists recognize the value microbiologic assay for the vita- 
mins and that rapid technique compared with the time-consuming 
animal assay methods. But how many ever stop think back the work 
the “father bacteriology,” the title rightly applied Leeuwenhoek 
and his “little animals”? Not miss the opportunity becom- 
ing acquainted with one the most interesting personalities all the 
history science. 

Antony van Leeuwenhoek was tradesman with special education 
who knew other language than his native Dutch. Yet laid the founda- 
tions for scientific study with the microscope. set pattern for careful 
observation; patient, continuous study; and simple, honest recording 
everything saw. One wonders from whence came the interest and drive 
for his contributions science. can only accept his own statement: 
work, which I’ve done for many long year, was not pursued 
order gain the praise now enjoy, but chiefly from craving after 
knowledge, which notice resides more than most men.” 

Antony van Leeuwenhoek was born Delft, October 24, 1632. His life 
coincided with the golden age the Netherlands when science, philosophy, 
and art flourished and Holland was “the most learned state Europe,” 
according historians. was the first son and fifth child Philips van 
Leeuwenhoek and Margaretha Bel van den Berch; his father was basket- 
maker. When Antony was five years old, his father died and his mother 
remarried. Antony went school Warmond near Leyden and then lived 
with uncle near Delft. Little known his education; probably 
had some mathematics and physical science because later qualified 
surveyor, but learned Latin other languages. 1648, went 
Amsterdam and worked linen draper’s store learn the business and 
about six years later returned Delft start his own draper’s shop. This 
business maintained most his life, but also was appointed (1660) 
Chamberlain the Sheriffs Delft. 

How why started grinding lenses, which did with much perfec- 
tion, nor how came use them for examining first pond water and then 
later all kinds plant and animal tissue, not know. 

Renier Graaf, famed for his anatomical research, knew Leeuwen- 
hoek’s observations with the lenses and told the Secretary the Royal 
Society London about it. Leeuwenhoek was invited send communica- 
tion the Royal Society, and 1673 offered the first his letters 
about his original observations “the little (protozoa and bac- 
teria) which saw water. His work was new and attracted much at- 
tention; all, sent some 375 letters the Royal Society and was 
elected Fellow. was the first describe spermatozoa, first give 
complete description red blood cells, and first describe the striated 
nature voluntary muscle and the microrganisms the teeth. Royalty, 
scientists, and the curious flocked see him. never gave away sold 
any his jealously guarded lenses, but his will left some the Royal 
Society. 

Leeuwenhoek was not the first make microscope nor was the mag- 
nification obtained greater than that others his day, but the per- 
fect grinding the lens enabled him obtain clear picture and pa- 
tient, persistent, careful study and measurement and drawings, this 
untrained man founded the science bacteriology. died aged 
August 26, 1723. 


REFERENCES: Dobell, C.: Antony van Leeuwenhoek and His 
Animals.” N.Y.: Dover Publications, Inc., 1960.—Contributed Neige 
Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School Home Economics, University Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa. 
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many sick patients don’t, can’t eat 


SUSTAGEN 


COMPLETE THERAPEUTIC NUTRIMENT 


helps restore and maintain sound nutritional status 


Sustagen helps solve the problem assuring adequate nutri- 
tional intake for your patients. When prepared beverage 
often easier, more convenient for the patient consume, than 
solid food. Complete all known essential nutrients, including 
generous protein, Sustagen helps promote rapid tissue repair, 
increase well-being and speed convalescence. Bland, low bulk, 
and low fiber, well tolerated. Sustagen palatable and 
well accepted. 


oral use Sustagen may used full liquid diet, the 
basis for soft bland diets fortify wide variety special 
diets. Just two glasses day provide 780 calories and grams 
protein form the patient can consume easily. 


tube feeding Sustagen eliminates many the problems com- 
monly associated with this type feeding. provides complete 
nutrition, may easily fed any caloric level desired, mixes 
and flows readily and offers maximum gastrointestinal toleration. 


For additional information ask your Mead Johnson representa- 
tive write Evansville 21, Indiana. 


Mead Johnson 


Symbol service medicine 


fi. oz. glass) made with 


cup Sustagen powder (100 


Gm.) and cup water sup- 


ply: 

PROTEIN 23.5 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE .... 66.6 Gm. 
VITAMINS: 

Thiamine hydrochloride 1.1 mg. 
Niacinamide mg. 
Calcium pantothenate .... 4.5 mg. 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride 0.6 mg. 
Choline bitartrate ........ mg. 
MINERALS: 

Iron (from ferrous sulfate) 1.7 mg. 
Phosphorus 500 mg. 


Sustagen made from powdered 
whole milk, non-fat milk solids, cal- 
cium caseinate, maltose, dextrins 
and dextrose, plus vitamins and iron. 
*Pareira, D.; Conrad, J.; 
Hicks, W., and Elman, R.: J.A.M.A. 
156:810-816 (Oct. 30) 1954. 
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NEWS 
NOTES 


tetics. preliminary program for the 
International Congress Die- 
tetics (London, July 14, 1961) 
has been issued from London, with 
copies mailed all A.D.A. members 
during July. Theme the Congress 
will “Tradition, Science and Prac- 
tice Dietetics.” The opening sym- 
posium the history human diet 
Wright, Deputy Director-General 
FAO, and LeGros Clark the 
United Kingdom. This discussion will 
continue, under the chairmanship 
Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., the 
United States, with contributions 
from five parts the world. 

symposium the education and 
occupations dietitians will under 
the chairmanship Jean Ritchie 
FAO, with speakers from seven 
countries. 

Other discussion groups will cover 
the following subjects: 


Diet and Ischemic Heart Disease 

School Meals 

Therapeutic Dietetics 

Large Scale Catering 

Administration Dietary De- 
partment 

Survey Work 

Teaching Nutrition Nurses 

Nutrition Mother and Child 

Feeding Old People 


limited number short, original 
communications four subjects will 
also given, follows: new 
peutic diets, the history dietetics, 
nutrition education, and atherosclero- 
sis. 

two afternoons, there will 
choice discussion groups profes- 
sional visits, while the final session, 
under the chairmanship Mlle. 
Serville France, will deal with links 
between research nutrition and its 
application. 

A.D.A. members are reminded that 
they must return the postcard which 
was included with the preliminary 
program they wish receive fur- 
ther announcements about the Con- 
gress. 


A.D.A. Members Receive Honorary 
Degrees. June Helen Mitch- 
ell, Ph.D., retiring Dean the School 
Home Economics, University 
Massachusetts, was awarded hon- 
orary degree Doctor Science, 
from that institution. Dr. Mitchell was 
cited for her work teacher and 
dean, and particular for her accom- 
plishments science. Dr. Mitchell has 
accepted assignment work the 
University Hokkaido, Japan, begin- 
ning this fall. 


Mary deGarmo Bryan, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Home Economics 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, June received honor- 
ary degree Doctor Laws the 
99th annual commencement Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


Dr. Swendseid Receives Borden 
Award. The 1960 Borden Award for 
Fundamental Research the Field 
Nutrition and Experimental Foods 
was presented June Dr. 
Marian Swendseid, Associate Pro- 
fessor Nutrition and Physiological 
Chemistry, Department Home Eco- 
nomics, University California, Los 
Angeles. The presentation was made 
McCain, Vice-President, The 
Borden Company, the 51st Annual 
Meeting the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Denver. Dr. 
Swendseid was cited for her nutrition 
research using human subjects, includ- 
ing studies the effectiveness 
various folic acid derivatives perni- 
cious anemia, the increased concentra- 
tion folic acid the white blood 
cells certain types leukemia, and 
the absorption vitamin 
patients following gastrectomy with 
various diseases the small intestine. 

the same occasion, tribute was 
also paid Mildred Horton, Executive 
Secretary the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, following the an- 
nouncement her resignation, effec- 
tive December 1960. Miss Horton, who 
has held this position since 1947, was 
awarded special citation service 
and the AHEA Research Fellowship 
was named for her. Miss Horton, who 
was recently elected the Executive 
Committee the International Feder- 
ation Home Economics with head- 
quarters Paris, will continue 
active home economics home and 
abroad. 

Announcement was also made that 
June Bricker, Director, Field and 
Community Health Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed succeed Miss Horton 
Executive Secretary AHEA 
December. 

Officers the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association for 1960-61 who 
took office during the Annual 
Meeting late June, will be: Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Siegert Lyle, Ph.D., 
Director Consumer Relations, Na- 
tional Institute Drycleaning, Silver 
Spring, Maryland; Vice-President, Dr. 
Helen LeBaron, Dean, College 
Home Economics, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames; Vice-President, Mary 
Catharine Starr, Ph.D., Professor 
Home Economics, Sacramento (Calif.) 
State College; Vice-President, Jean 
Taylor, homemaker, Arlington, Vir- 
Recording Secretary, Mary 
Warren, Chairman, School Home 
Economics, University Oklahoma, 
Norman; and Treasurer, Ruth Stovall, 
State Supervisor Home Economics 
Education, State Alabama. 


Frozen Foods for August. The fol- 
lowing are menu suggestions for Au- 
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gust from the National Association 
Frozen Food Packers. 


Frozen Fruits and Desserts 

RED, SOUR, PITTED pies 
and sauce serve with ice cream, 

PEACHES, SLICES AND HALVES—Golden 
nuggets that add delight and 
prise jellied fruit salads. Or, 
serve them themselves 
shortcakes. 

ADES AND PUNCHES—For nutritional, 
cooling beverages serve pa- 
tients and patrons throughout the 
day. Many new and delicious ones 
are now the markets. 

STRAWBERRIES—These 
packed whole fruit greater 
proportion this year. Serve the 
whole berries with light glaze 
meringue rings color accents 
fruit salads. Sliced strawberries 
are favorites pies and shortcakes, 


Frozen Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS—Supplies this favorite 
vegetable should plentiful this 
year due high spring production. 
Use divan dishes, with cheese 
sauce, chilled and accompanied 
with tart French dressing. 
attractive yellow vege- 
table. Add bit onion and green 
pepper and you have ‘‘corn 
O’Brien.” 
Frozen Prepared Foods 
Main dishes, dinners, casseroles, heat- 
in-bag foods and desserts allow emer- 
gencies met with aplomb. Frozen 
desserts, such cream pies, also have 
the virtue summer, keeping the 
kitchen cool while enabling you 
have eye-catching variety. 


LIST 


The following foods are expected 
plentiful supply during August, 
according the USDA: 

Protein foods 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Peanut butter 
Scallops 
Turkeys 
Other foods 
Peaches 
Summer vegetables 
Watermelons 


New Periodical. The Cornell Hotel 
and Restaurant Administration Quar- 
terly the name new profes- 
sional publication launched aid 
persons hotel management. Vol. 
the food service industry and includes 
discussions purchasing, sanitation, 
the use convenience foods, recipe 
standardization, and bibliography 
food purchasing. explaining its 
purpose, Meek, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
Dean the Cornell School Hotel 
Administration and Editor the new 
publication, points out that will 
“scholarly type hotel and restau- 
rant publication” which will “provide 
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serve him double-flavored 


ere’s man used getting exactly what 


REMEMBER THIS ABOUT 


wants. Bland diet? Let’s face sodium added. Natural content mg. per 
hates it. 100 gms. 
give him something bland but full Content (2%) truly non-irritating, 
flavor—double-flavored Malt-o-Meal. Sun- chemically and mechanically. 
pened wheat and toasted malt. Never gum- Fortified with complex vitamins and iron. 


my—has good It’s just what Low fat—no cholesterol. 
the doctor ordered for bland diets, geriatric Added wheat gluten gives higher protein 


patients, and baby. And it’s just good eating. 


When ordering order Malt-o-Meal enriched wheat cereal 


(MEETS FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR ENRICHED WHEAT CEREAL) 


5 


GORDON GUNDERSON 
State School Lunch Supervisor 
Madison, Wisconsin 


“Food Service Problems 
Outlying Schools 
Can Often Solved 
with Paper” 


Mr. Gunderson has helped make 
Wisconsin leader the move 
extend food service outlying 
schools. 


has found that one the 
most practical ways provide 
lunches buildings without 
facilities prepare the food 
central kitchen, transporting 
insulated carriers and serving 
sanitary paper cups and containers. 


The central kitchen can prepare 
lunches for additional schools 
little extra cost. The use paper, 
Mr. Gunderson has learned, 
eliminates virtually all need for 
further food service equipment. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above brief report further 
evidence how the many advantages 
all-paper service can improve any 
mass feeding operation, large 
small. Your paper wholesaler will 
glad discuss with you how this 
modern food service can 
practical value your own 
operation. Phone him today. 


The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Catholic Hospital Association, 
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forum for serious discussion all 
interested and competent parties 
the problems and progress the hotel 
industry; report without abridge- 
ment the operational ideas leaders 
the field; and bring all hotel- 
iers the results investigations and 
studies Cornellians and other re- 
searchers.” 


Annual subscriptions the new 
Quarterly are $3.50; those interested 
should send orders the School 
Hotel Administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

This JOURNAL will carry abstracts 
from the new Quarterly the Current 
Literature Section, beginning with 
this issue. 


Coming Events. Dietary Workshop, 
Sep- 
tember 16—Denver. 

American Hospital Association an- 
nual meeting, August September 


1—San Francisco. 


Third Annual Institute “Newer 
Concepts Growth and Development: 
Implications Child Health,” spon- 
sored jointly the Schools Public 
Health, Universities Michigan and 
Minnesota, November through De- 


cember 2—Minneapolis. 


Therapeutic Nutrition Seminar, The 
University Texas Southwestern 


Medical School, December and 


Dallas. 


New School Home Economics. Ef- 
fective July the School Home Eco- 
nomics the University Missouri, 
Columbia, replaced the Department 
Home Economics. Dr. Margaret Man- 
gel, who has been Chairman the 
Department now the Director the 


new School. 


New USDA Grade Standards for 
Poultry, Tomato Juice. Effective July 
the USDA’s revised standard for 


Grade poultry went into effect. 


The new standard calls for greater 
amount flesh the breast 


quality birds. Other changes include 
the use official letter grade marks 


ually graded, ready-to-eat poultry. 


New grade standards for concen- 
trated tomato juice have also been 


proposed the USDA. Color, con- 
sistency, defects, and flavor are con- 


sidered determining whether the 
product classed U.S. Grade 
Fancy, Grade Standard. The 
product made from whole tomatoes 
and concentrated between and 
per cent salt-free tomato solids. 
reconstituted adding three parts 
water. The grade then deter- 
mined the same quality considera- 
tions used grading single-strength 
tomato juice. these standards 
into effect, production the product 
may increase rapidly, for the 
present, only few firms have been 
granted permits produce for the 
purpose market testing. 


[VOLUME 


New Fishery Products Standards. 
June, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
the Department the Interior an- 
nounced that standards have been es- 
tablished for three additional fish 
products: frozen raw cod fillets, frozen 
raw breaded fish portions, and salmon 
steaks. This brings seven the prod- 
ucts for which standards have now 
been set. Previous standards have 
been established for frozen fried fish 
sticks, fish blocks (from which fish 
sticks are made), frozen raw breaded 
shrimp, haddock fillets, 
steaks. During the next few months, 
standards for frozen 
shrimp and frozen raw ocean perch 
fillets will added. 


More than 100 million lb. frozen, 
raw, cooked fishery products are 
now being put the market annually 
thirty-three the nation’s largest 
fish processors which operate under 
the government’s 
tion service. Another million 
are inspected for quality and condi- 
tion lot basis. The inspection 
service furnished the Bureau 
Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wild- 
ernment basis. 


Diabetic Diets Chinese, order 
serve the Chinese persons New 
York City who have diabetes, the Com- 
munity Service Society the City has 
issued booklet Chinese and Eng- 
lish, giving adaptations the Ex- 
change Lists and two sample menus. 
Copies this booklet are available for 
cents each from: Home Economics 
and Nutrition Service, Community 
Service Society, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10. Discounts are available 
for quantity orders. 


Government Publications. The US- 
DA’s Agricultural Marketing Service 
has revised its wall chart “Interior 
Quality Eggs,” originally issued 
September 1951. The new poster illus- 
trates the scoring egg albumen and 
yolk quality accordance with the 
U.S. standards for quality individ- 
ual shell eggs. Twelve panels the 
poster show, color photographs, 
high, average, and low egg each 
U.S. grade—Fresh Fancy Quality 
AA, and Both overhead and 
profile views eggs each quality 
are illustrated. The poster measures 
the USDA Office Information, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Another newly revised USDA pub- 
lication brings date its basic 
guidebook family feeding, Family 
Management and Recipes. 
Prepared home economists the 
Institute Home the 
booklet presents brief basic facts 
the nutrients foods and their uses 
the body. Easy-to-read and -to-use 
charts and tables provide information 
how much food different kinds 
needed for good nutrition family 
members different ages, nutrients 
foods, and cooking guides. Recom- 
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THE MOST USEFUL PRODUCT YOUR KITCHEN 


For many years, food service operators across the nation 
have been reporting new uses for Custom Food Prod- 
ucts. We’ve never totaled these new ideas but the 
number and variety are amazing. The best known uses for 
Custom Chicken Base are, course, concerned with soups, 
sauces and gravies. was for these uses that Custom 
Chicken Base was developed and for these purposes 
unsurpassed because combines economy, convenience 
and uniformity with finest quality. 

But field proof and comment from food men throughout 
the industry have developed many other uses for Custom 
Chicken Base, that one important fact stands out—Custom 
Chicken Base far more than just base for soup gravy! 
can’t describe every application here, but can tell 
you that thousands chefs are recommending Custom 
Chicken Base seasoning, flavor booster, enrichener, 
salad dressing base, and for host other vital food jobs. 
Call your wholesaler today and get more complete details. 
He’ll glad show you how Custom Chicken Base and 
other Custom Products can improve your your 
entire cost picture. 


Heat drippings 


Add scalding 


- Cook until smo. 
Serve approxi 


whole fat free (scalded) 


METHOD— 


Stir the Custom Chick 


into the hot and the Pepper 


emove fro ted but 
and add flour and 
nti 


u 
€€p smooth ana 1 — Stirring wel] 


fri 
tied chicken, f under 


ale pork 


Other Custom Bases: French Onion Shrimp Gumbo Navy Bean 


Chicken Style Chicken Noodle 


Mushroom Green Pea Chili Con Carne 


FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Manufacturers Quality Foods and Food Ingredients 


701 WESTERN AVENUE, DEPT. JA-80 CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


AUGUST 
erior NTRY sty 
illus- Ounces Chicken Base 
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How get rid 


There 

GRUENDLER DISPOSER 

for every size operation 
Table scraps and food preparation 

| wastes from 100 to 2,000 settings per 

meal can readily disposed 

| one of the many models of Gruendler 

Disposers that grind waste into a fine 

| slurry for instant disposal down the 

| drain, ending scavenger service and 

waste handling. 


Write for Brochure No. R-124. If 
possible, state number of meals you 
serve per setting for our recom- 
mendation of proper model. No obli- 
gation. 


Gruendler 


2915 North Market 
St. Missouri 


EATING FUN— 
for 


Older People, Too 


Designed Aid Proprietors 
Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
Home Kitchens 
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mendations and hints food buying 


and storage are given, well in- 


services 
Issued Annex 18, its 
major premise the responsibility 


formation servings obtainable from 
given amounts food purchased. 
Recipes comprise more than half 
the book, most which are scaled 
serve four people. Single copies 
Family Fare (Home and Garden Bul- 
letin No. may requested from 
the USDA Office Information, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Office Civil Defense Mobili- 
zation has published outline its 
“National Health Plan,” including the 
areas responsibility, organization, 
functions, and programs for health 
under national emergency 


individuals and professional associa- 
tions the health field take 
active part civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization planning and train- 
ing their communities. State civil 
defense chairmen will want send 
for this publication, which available 
from the Office Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, Washington 25, D.C. 

new release from the Public 
Health Service bibliography, 
“Dietary Aspects Cardiovascular 
Diseases—Selected which 


was compiled the Heart Disease 
Control Program. 


Annotated 
ences are grouped according five 
categories: general information, cal- 
orie restriction—weight control and 
obesity, sodium restriction—congestive 


heart failure and hypertension, fat 


and coronary 


let. the 


This attractive booklet guide better 
been prepared committee the 


food and food service the small institu- 


ments for adults, the menu patterns, sample 
suppers, and pointers meal planning 


have their place any household. Practical 


ideas for making the work the manager 
easier and pleasanter include weekly mar- 
keting guide, hints for economy buying 
and storage, and suggestions for serving. 
This project the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion The American Dietetic Association. 
Single copy 50¢ 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, 


artery disease, and food composition 
tables current use. References were 
selected after review the litera- 
ture from January 1958 through 
December 31, 1959. Copies are avail- 
able request from the Heart Dis- 
ease Control Program, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


California Heart Association Book- 
May issue 
JOURNAL, reported the development 
booklet menus featuring poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids which had 


tion. Based normal nutritional require- 


learn that this booklet has been re- 
vised and now the title, Con- 
trolled Fat Menu Plan—Moderately 
High Unsaturated Fats. addi- 
tion, bibliography “Selected Ref- 
erences Controlled Fat Diets and 
Heart accompanies the book- 
let when sent out request 
the California Heart Association, 
1428 Bush Street, San Francisco 

regret that Esther Sippel’s 
name was inadvertently omitted 
the May announcement dietitian- 
member the committee which pre- 
pared the booklet. 


Information the Thyroid. The 
May 1960 issue the British Medical 
Bulletin (Vol. 16, No. was devoted 
symposium “The Thyroid 
Gland.” This issue includes reviews 
research which advances have been 
most striking during the past decade 


and consists fifteen papers 
twenty leading British authorities 
the field. These papers describe the 
author’s research and review and 
evaluate research being conducted 
other countries. 


Fulbright Opportunities for 
The announcement awards 
made under the Fulbright Act for 
1961-62 carries two openings home 
economics. One will Turkey, the 
other the United Arab Republic. 
Further information may obtained 
from: Conference Board Associ- 
ated Research Councils, Committee 
International Exchange Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Closing date applica- 
tion October 1960. 


Symposium. June and 17, 
two-day Symposium Prenatal and 
Infant Nutrition was held The Uni- 
versity Tennessee. The program in- 
cluded: 


“Metabolic and Biochemical Changes 
Normal Wil- 
liam Darby, Head, Department 
Biochemistry, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville 

“Nutritional State the Mother 
Prior and During the Prenatal 
Darby 

“Normal Developmental Milestones 
Guides Pauline 
Stitt, School Public Health, Har- 
vard University, Boston. 

“How Can Accomplish Improved 
Nutrition Status Prior and Dur- 
ing Stitt and Dr. 
Lura Odland—discussion leaders; 
Dr. Darby, resource consultant 

“Infant Nutrition’—Dr. Genevieve 
Stearns, College Medicine, State 
University Iowa, Iowa City 

“How Can Accomplish Improved 
Nutritional Status and 
Habits Stitt, 
discussion leader; Dr. Stearns, re- 
source consultant 


Interns Graduate. Seven dietetic 
interns the Hospital, Bronx, 
New York, completed their year’s in- 
ternship July 12. They are: 


Frances Bruno, College Misericor- 
dia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

Patricia Farelly, College Misericor- 
dia 

Patricia Horn, St. Joseph College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Wilda Hillman, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 

Jean Jursik, University Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

Ida Schiavo, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York 

Nancy McCallum, Woman’s Col- 
lege the University North 
Carolina, Greensboro 


Timing That Coffee The caf- 
feine one cup coffee partially 
blocks the effects second cup for 
about hr., according Edward 
Domino, M.D., and Ajit Maiti, 
Ph.D., the University Michigan. 
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For variety’s sake—a new, quick 
specialty deep-fried Heavy-Duty MFB, 
the shortening with the high smoke point 
ca- 
ind Cut uniform flowerets. 
in- oblongs for French fries. 
ent 
er- 
her 
tal 
ine 
ar- 
slices. Pat dry. 
ved CARROTS-—Cut uniform pieces. Steam till tender. 
ur- 
Dr. 
rs; 
eve 
ate 
ved 
and dry. Deep fry 
Deep-fried vegetables add variety conditions, won’t gum your 
on- your vegetable platters, make equipment. 
easy-to-prepare side-order For the all-use deep fryer, perfectly 
requires butter, and keeps your bland Heavy-Duty MFB insures 
frying equipment profitably busy. transfer flavors. 
‘ol- All-vegetable Heavy-Duty And Heavy-Duty MFB bakes 
rth stands under heaviest frying perfection too. 
Shortening sideline with us... 
that’s why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and FRIES 
for 


For the names your nearest Wesson distributors, 


iti, write Box 144, New Orleans Louisiana The Wesson People 


an. Makers Heavy-Duty Quiko... Task 
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the isolated cortex the brain, they 
found that, while caffeine stimulates, 
also gives temporary immunization 
against further stimulation. Dr. Maiti 
says that the average cup Ameri- 
ean coffee contains 100 mg. caffeine, 
which quick-acting. about 
min., you get peak stimulation for the 
amount coffee drunk, and this level 
continues for about hr. Then the 
effect quickly ends. However, addi- 
tional dose during the 2%-hr. span 
will not raise the level stimulation 
much the first dose. For example, 
person drinks breakfast coffee 
a.m., will get little “lift” from 
coffee break until after a.m. There 
are large individual variations this 
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according 
these investigators, and they also 
point out that these findings not 
attempt measure other values one 
might receive from coffee break. 


New Poultry and Egg Products. 
the New York State (Cornell) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, number 
new convenience products involving 
poultry and eggs have been developed 
and will soon test marketed 
retail stores. They include: frozen 
French toast, with each slice contain- 
ing half egg—prepared for eating 
simply putting slices toaster; 
young roasters weighing about ib. 
—extremely tender; 


For FAST 


automatic toasting operation 
makes food service faster, easier 
and more economical because 
there’s wait for loading— 

delay toast delivery. 

hospitals, schools and institutions 
where rigid meal schedules must 
maintained, Savory toaster keeps 
pace with demand providing 
slices fresh hot toast every 
minute. 

—and Savory toasters are sturdy, 
and easy clean, too. 

Made gleaming stainless steel, 
serve you for years. 

Ask your Kitchen Supply Dealer 

for details, write: 


there’s substitute for 


avoid 
food service 
delays 


EQUIPMENT, 


INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark, 


twelve small eggs container, aimed 
better merchandising small 
eggs; large eggs 
for the parents, together with eight 
medium small eggs for children; 
chicken loaf—a sandwich loaf made 
from heavier birds; chicken bologna 
with definite smoked flavor—also 
made from heavier birds; and chicken 
frank—a new member the hot-dog 
family, this low-fat, high-protein 
food expected popular during the 
outdoor-eating season. 


State 


Colorado Dietetic Association. 
April and 23, the Colorado Dietetic 


Association met Denver. The pro- 
gram included: 
“Changing Conditions” Kenneth 


Warden, Marketing Specialist, Colo- 
rado Department Agriculture 
Dr. Charles 

Streamer, Department Pediat- 
rics, Denver General Hospital 
“The Developing and Marketing 
Food Kemper, Su- 
pervisor Institutional Products, 
Kraft Foods Division, Chicago 


The Louise Poley Scholarship for 
1960 was awarded Margaret Dor- 
sey, senior Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, who now 
dietetic intern the Center, Los 
Angeles. 


Officers for 1960-61 the Colorado 
Association were announced fol- 
lows: President, Mary Ruth Bedford, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Denver; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Josephine Fowler, Denver; 
Treasurer, Virginia Dooley, Glockner 
Penrose Hospital, Colorado Springs; 
and Secretary, Josephine Meier, Den- 
ver. 


District Columbia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. The May meeting the D.C. 
Dietetic Association featured speech 
“Travel and World Feeding” 
Arnold Schaeper, Ph.D., Executive 
Director, Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee for National Defense. 


The following will the officers for 
1960-61 the D.C. Association: Pres- 
ident, Maureen Doherty; President- 
Elect, Ruth Eshleman; Treasurer, 
Mary Dougherty; and Secretary, 
Janet deB. Clark. 


Kentucky Dietetic Association. April 
and were the dates the spring 
meeting the Kentucky Dietetic As- 
sociation Lexington. The program 
included: 


“Indonesia Its Food Problems” 
Mrs. Boyd Wheeler, Home Econo- 
mist, University Kentucky Con- 
tact Team with the University 
Indonesia, Bogor, Java. 

“Whitehouse Conference Children 
and panel discussion 
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KEEP FAITH WITH NATURE— GUARD HER GOODNESS 


YELLOW’ 


the 


Versatile 


Color 


ACTIVITY 


AVAILABILITY 
MISCIBILITY 
POTENCY 
PURITY 
QUALITY 
SAFETY 


UNIFORMITY 


UTILITY 
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RECOGNIZED 


Beta CAROTENE the color that nourishes. Its vitamin 
activity 1,666,660 U.S.P. units per gram. 


Six practical, convenient forms for every food use. 

either water-base oil-base foods. 

Greater color values that count, from small amount. 
Virtually 100% pure. Free from useless extractives residues. 
Achieved meeting the most exacting specifications. 
Recognized safe nutrient. Accepted U.S.A. and many 
other countries. 

Standardized, unchanging, true color, lot after lot. tinge 
green red. 

Recommended for foods and beverages requiring yellow 
orange color. 


USE Margarine Shortening 
Salad and Cooking Oils 


the Color that Nourishes 


Fruit Drinks, Fruit Juices 
Concentrates 
Puddings Egg Yolk Products 


Mellorine Ice Cream Products Gelatine Desserts Confections 


Pie Crust Cake Mixes 
Baked Goods Frozen Foods 


OURISHES 


Dessert Toppings Popcorn 
Cheese Soups Creamed Foods 


Send for samples and technical literature. 


Call Roche 


Vitamins come RIGHT from 


FINE ROCHE INC. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey: NOrth 7-5000 New York City: OXford 5-1400 
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“Administration and the Dietary De- 
Carpenter, 
Director Dietetics, Philadelphia 
General Hospital 

“Current Nutrition 
Campbell Weaver, Director Nu- 
trition, National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago 

“Interviewing Job 
Dudley Roberts, Chief, Psychol- 
ogy Service, Hospital, Lexing- 
ton 
Miss Carpenter represented the na- 

tional Association this meeting. 


Tennessee Dietetic Association. “Spe- 
cial Diet Recipes” the title new 
compilation prepared the Diet 
Therapy Section the Tennessee 


PLATE RACK... 


Easily Handled Women! 


all new Sani-Stack plate rack that 
weighs 36% less than the standard rack its 
size! tailor made for school cafeteria use. 
The ladies will love it! And the resulting speed- 
handling plates and trays (cups, bowls 
and glasses too!) will make everybody happy! 


And, course, Sani-Stack quality construc- 
tion means this new rack made last. has 


everything, but weight! 
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Dietetic Association. Fourteen recipes 
suitable for diabetic diets and thirty 
for low-sodium diets, well eight 
which would fill miscellaneous pur- 
poses, are included. copy this pub- 
lication has been placed the A.D.A. 
Library and available for loan 
members. 


West Virginia Dietetic Association. 
the state, the Diet Therapy Section 
the West Virginia Dietetic Associa- 
tion now preparing state diet 
manual. will geared for use 
small hospitals and nursing homes 
without the services qualified 
dietitian, and will co-sponsored 
the state Department Health. 


Write today for details of the new #22 
Featherweight rack by Sani-Stack. 


Behind each Metropolitan wire product stands 


years of experience and years of service in meet- 
ing the needs of the mass feeding industry. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


The 
will sponsor SECOND MANAGEMENT 


dially invited participate. 


[VOLUME 


Miss Mooring Joins A.D.A. 
Sallie Mooring has joined the 
A.D.A. staff Project Director for 
the experimental training program for 
hospital food service supervisors being 
conducted under special grant the 
Association from the Kellogg 
Foundation. She succeeds Myrtle 
Van Horne, who has accepted fac- 
ulty appointment Assistant Pro- 
fessor, School Home Economics, 
Michigan State University. 

Miss Mooring well qualified as- 
sume the direction this project. For 


the last twelve years, she has been 


Consulting Dietitian for the North 
Carolina Board Health, Raleigh. 
this position, she has been particu- 
larly concerned with food service prob- 
lems small hospitals 
tions, especially those which have been 
unable employ qualified dietitians. 
She has given consultation the 
agency which administers Hill-Burton 
funds, reviewing and approving 
Miss Mooring has planned and con- 
ducted annual institute training 
program for hospital food service per- 
sonnel North Carolina, impor- 
tant phase her consulting service. 


addition her professional duties, 
she has been active professionally 


the affairs the state and national 
dietetic associations. 

Before joining the staff the North 
Carolina Board Health, Miss Moor- 
ing was Chief Dietitian, City Hospital 
Winston-Salem and Head Dietitian 
Morganton (North Carolina) State 
Hospital. She holds bachelor’s de- 
gree from the Woman’s College the 


University North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, and has done graduate work 


Columbia University. Following her 
internship Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York City, she was Dietitian 


Morristown (New Jersey) Memorial 
Hospital. 


Miss Van Horne, her new posi- 
tion, will coordinate the hospital food 
service training program which has 


now become permanent program 
the Continuing Educational Center 
Michigan State University, following 


the five-year pilot study, coordinated 
and directed Margaret Gillam. 


Continuing Education for Dietitians. 
American Dietetic Association 


bana, Illinois. The program will co- 
ordinated Dr. Robert Seymour, 


Director, Executive Development Cen- 


quality products the METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS corp. 
WASHINGTON ST. GEORGE 


ter, University Illinois. This con- 
centrated executive development pro- 
gram will geared members our 
profession top level management. 
Members from college food service, 
hospitals, school food service, and 
other areas the profession are cor- 
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SUGAR 


FROSTED FLAKES 


When feller’s got the hospital blues— 
when he’s scared and lonely and hurting 
bit—nothing looks good smiling, 
familiar face from home. 


good old whiskery face like Kellogg’s 
sassy Jose, 
Kellogg’s Cocoa Krispies monkey. any 
the Kellogg’s ready-sweetened-cereal 
gang who are part child’s special 
world. (Millions youngsters see Kellogg’s 
ready-sweetened-cereal gang and 
the comics every week.) 


Inside the reassuring package there’s 
nourishing, appetizing, easily-digested 
cereal—made from the good, strengthening 
grains—containing natural vitamins, min- 
erals and other nutrients that help speed 
recovery. 


save your time, Kellogg’s puts the 
sugar Battle Creek, and measures the 
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it’s good see you!” 


contents each individual serving in- 
sure exact portion control. 


So—make regular breakfast-time visitors 
out Kellogg’s ready-sweetened-cereal 
gang your children’s ward. Serve them 
bedtime, too—recent studies show that 
children who snack lightly bedtime ben- 
efit from 29% sounder sleep than non- 
snackers. 


Choose from four: Kellogg’s Sugar 
Frosted Flakes and Kellogg’s Sugar Pops 
(corn)—Kellogg’s Sugar Smacks 
Kellogg’s Cocoa Krispies (rice and cocoa). 
Let the kids select their favorites—just 
like home. 


best you 
each 


FROSTED FLAKES 
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Annual Meetings. Louise Frolich, 
Koch Refrigerators, Inc., Kansas City, 
Kansas, represented The American 
Dietetic Association the Silver An- 
niversary convention the Canadian 
Dietetic Association, June 16, 
Montreal. Miss Frolich also partici- 
pated the program. 

Mary Ellen Johnson, Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo, attended the 51st 
annual meeting the American Home 
Economics Association Denver, June 
official representative. 


Emergency Welfare Service. Vera 
Tharp, Chairman the A.D.A. Dis- 
aster Feeding and Civil Defense Plan- 


ning Committee, has been invited 
serve consultant the Bureau 
Public Assistance the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
review drafts guidance materials 
emergency welfare services. 
ing was held Washington, D.C., 
June 15. Participants included 
representatives state and local wel- 
fare agencies and civil defense organ- 
izations; national and local voluntary 
welfare agencies; and headquarters 
and regional staff the Office Civil 
Defense Mobilization and the Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 


A.D.A. Representatives. June 


chen Table 


with less Work 


MARKET FORGE 


Steam Cookers 


Cook meats, poultry, vegetables and seafoods half the 
time and half the space hard work lifting and 


scouring heavy pots and pans wasted time watching 


them boil. There are three basic types Market Forge 
steam cookers with model fit your kitchen whether you 
serve 1000 meals per hour. 


Automatic High-Speed 
STEAM-IT 
Gives the small operator high pressure 
cooking for lbs. food with “Set-it 
and Forget-it” operation. 
Steam-Cooking 
COMPARTMENTS 
each cook 100 food fast and 
frequent. All Market Forge Steam 
Cookers can either connected 
your steam supply make their own 
steam from boiler the cabinet. 
The MARKETTE COMPLETE 
STEAM COOKER 
gives you Market Forge Steam Cook- 
ers, plus steam-jacketed kettles for 
cooking soups, stews, Everything 
your fingertips. Cabinet keeps the 
dirt out your kitchen home and 
encloses all hot surfaces and piping. 


Send for 20-page booklet ‘‘Easy Selection help you choose the 


MARKET 


steam cooker best for you. Write Dept. J-5 
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and Jean Pope, National Institutes 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland, served 
our representative the fortieth 
anniversary celebration the Wom- 
en’s Bureau the U.S. Department 
Labor. “Today’s Woman Tomor- 
row’s was the theme the 
ceremonies. 

Jeanne Tillotson, 
tutes Health, Bethesda, represented 
the Association tea given honor 
Mrs. Abbot Mills, the new National 
Director, Office Volunteers, 
can National Red Cross, May 25, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ruth Mercer, University Ore- 
gon Medical School Hospitals and 
Clinics, Portland, represented our As- 
sociation the Women’s Activities 
Conference Region VIII, Office 
Civil Defense Mobilization, May 
and 20. particular interest was the 


speech Dr. Paul McGrath, Dep- 


uty Director, Intelligence and Na- 
tional Security Affairs, “Defense 
the Nuclear Era.” pointed out that 
there possibility that not enough 
warning would precede attack 
allow for evacuation; hence, there 
need for home shelter program. 
keynote speaker, Mrs. Norton 
Pearl “Peace Through Pre- 
preparedness 
homes, preparedness mental atti- 
tudes that proper decisions can 
made quickly, and spiritual prepared- 
ness which would enable have 
the moral stamina survive disaster, 


professional and personal respon- 


sibility civil defense—a responsibil- 
ity see that our families and homes 
meet home 
and professional leadership respon- 
sibility the community aware 
and make others aware pre- 
paredness way peace. 

Ruth Gordon and Elizabeth Mc- 
Cune, University Kansas Medical 
Center, attended meetings the 35th 
national convention the American 
National Red Cross Kansas City, 
May 18. Official recognition was 
given representatives the open- 
ing session. They report that friend- 


liness and spirit service per- 


meated all the meetings, and that any 
person attending became more aware 
his community’s needs and ways 
which we, dietitians, can all con- 
tribute. 


Obituaries 


Nancy McCall Burruss. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified the death 
May Nancy McCall Burruss 
Wappingers Falls, New York. Mrs. 
Burruss had been member the 
Association since 1939. Befere moving 
New York, she had been Army 
dietitian during World War and 
later member the staffs Raiford 
Hospital, Franklin, Virginia, and 
Woman’s College the University 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 
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leading designer once called sandwiches the ultimate 
food packaging—since you eat not only the contents but the 
made bread well. 

Nutritionists may well join praise. typical sandwich 
often serves source many needed nutrients, without 
excess calories. Check the example right. The ever-popular 
ham-and-cheese provides generous ration protein, vita- 
mins and minerals. Eaten with soup salad, beverage and 
dessert—the sandwich meal stands for good nutrition bal- 
anced modern style. 

But America already realizes the advantages the quick- 
and-easy sandwich meal. Sandwiches have become the 
most popular single form food. Almost 100 million 
are eaten every average day. 

Food editors and the food industry acknowledge the trend. 
Each August they join tribute the sandwich King 
Food during National Sandwich Month. 

So, the trend there. Your goal and ours keep sand- 
wich meals nutritious. this end, may send you authori- 
tative materials for review—and possibly quantities later 
request for distribution help your work behalf 
good nutrition? 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among 
the Four’’ food 


groups set the U.S. 

tute Home Economics. 

Diet selected from these 

foods provides ample pro- (Please print.) 

tein, vitamins and minerals. 

ADDRESS 

INSTITUTE 


working for healthier America through nutrition 
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CAL SANDWICH* 


Ham and Swiss Cheese Sandwich 


Made from slices enriched white bread, pat butter, 
slice ounce) Swiss cheese, slice ounce) boiled 


ham, large lettuce leaf. 


NRC 


The recommended 


sandwich dail 
provides allo 


Gm. 


Nutrient 


Protein 
Calcium 312.5 Mg. 
Vitamin 685 
2.35 Mg. 
Thiamine 0.43 Mg. 
Riboflavin 0.24 Mg. 
Niacin 2.55 Mg. 
Food Energy 363 Cal. 


Percent 
provided 
sandwich 


dietary 


Gm. 
800 Mg. 
5,000 
Mg. 
1.2 Mg. 


1.5 Mg. 
Mg. 
2,300 Cal. 


*Based tables the Yearbook Agriculture 1959, 


U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 


dietary allowances for year old woman. 


Interesting, Informative Booklets 


“Your Physician—Your Dentist 
snack foods guide with all the 
pros and cons. 


new concept for 
lifelong weight management. 


Best Sandwiches 1960." 
Recipes National Sandwich 
contest winners. 


To: Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago Ill. 


Please send for professional review the 
“Module and Best Sandwiches” booklets. 


ZONE 
(Offer limited to Uni 


STATE 


Dept. ADCA-8 


ted States and Possessions) 


eo “4 
31% 
39% 
14% 
20% 
36% 
16% 
15% 
16% 
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Louise Hieatzman. Word the 
death Louise Hieatzman Jan- 
uary Baltimore has reached the 
A.D.A. office. Mrs. Hieatzman had 
been A.D.A. member since 1937 and 
for number years had been em- 
ployed Home Economist the 
Family and Children’s Society Bal- 
timore. She had also served the 
staffs the Hospital for Women 
Maryland and the South Baltimore 
General Hospital Baltimore, 
well St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, and Presbyterian Hospital, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Sister Meinulfa. The death March 
Watertown, 


Sister Meinulfa 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 

can glass. Save time because 
mixing. And each glass 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can used when- 
ever sodium restricted diet indicated. 


¥ Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


ee Each quart contains approximately 5% 
carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
SODIUM. 


Needs refrigeration— 
Can shipped anywhere! 
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Wisconsin, has been reported the 
A.D.A. office. Sister Meinulfa was 
serving St. Mary’s Hospital, Water- 
town. She had also been the staffs 
St. Theresa’s Hospital, Waukegan, 
Illinois; St. Anne’s Home for the 
Aged, Techny, Illinois; and the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny. She had been 
member our Association for 
twenty-nine years. 


News Products 
and 


Two new processed potato products 


End 


For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east of Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street Pittsburgh 33, 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 


346 Rose Avenue Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 


have been introduced the Institu- 
tional Products Department Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.: KITCHEN-REDI 
Potato Slices and KITCHEN-REDI 
Complete Mashed Potatoes. The Po- 
tato Slices are designed for use pre- 
paring scalloped and gratin pota- 
toes, chowders, hot and cold potato 
salads, soups, stews, and hash—in 
fact, any dish calling for potato pieces 
slices. They are packaged 
cartons, six case. Each 
package the equivalent over 
lb. whole, unpeeled potatoes The 
Complete Mashed 
only the addition water (and salt 
taste) make fluffy mashed pota- 
toes with exceptional steamtable sta- 
bility. Whole milk—including butter- 
fat—nonfat milk, and buttery flavor 
are included with the processed potato 
the equivalent more than half- 
bushel whole, unpeeled potatoes. 

new booklet, “Food Value Charts 
for Your has been issued 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. charts 
protein, iron, calcium, vitamin 
riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic 
and calories, plus “food value 
work form” are included. The work 
form provides columns for food, meas- 
and amount each the nine 
nutrients listed above, and may 
used calculating the nutritive value 
number foods one sheet. 
Copies this booklet may ordered 
the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for cents each. Quan- 
tity prices are available, also. 

Kellogg’s has put the market its 
new “Concentrate,” the basic ingredi- 
ents which are: milled rice, casein, 
wheat gluten, milled corn, and de- 
fatted wheat germ plus flavoring 
sugar, salt, and malt. Calcium carbo- 
nate, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
vitamin vitamin acid, 
vitamin and iron are added. The re- 
sulting product, made golden 
provides gm. protein per ounce. 

Smoked 
turkey meat sausage casing— 
and frozen whole turkey breast 
Annual Summer Turkey Fair 
June, co-sponsored the National 

Turkey Federation and the Poultry 
Egg National Board. 

September will the tenth annual 
Better Breakfast Month—a promotion 
sponsored the Cereal Institute. 

Meals-on-Wheels has announced 
new system for loading hot foods 
the kitchen patient floors. 
Called with this new 
system, hot foods are kitchen-loaded 
Match-a-Trays, which are approxi- 
half the size the patient 
The Match-a-Trays are then 
loaded the hot compartment 
Meals-on-Wheels Electra. The patient- 
trays with all cold foods and acces- 
sories are loaded cold compart- 
Outside the patient’s door, the 
maid places the tray with cold foods 
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UNIFORM 


GENERAL FOODS 


ADDRESS: 
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NOW! INSTANT TANG 
NEW INSTITUTIONAL SIZES 


More vitamin than orange juice 
cost less than serving 


HEN instant TANG was first intro- 
duced, dietitians expressed great 
interest this new breakfast drink. Now, 
General Foods happy announce 
two new, volume-serving sizes: 
can, yielding gallon. 
can, yielding gallons. 
Ideal for breakfast trays and between- 
meal nourishments, instant TANG pro- 
vides more vitamin glass for glass, 
than fresh, frozen canned orange 
more vitamin than 
the finest tomato juice without sea- 
sonal variation vitamin has 
calories per 4-ounce serving. 
All this for less than 4-ounce serv- 
ing. Compare this with your cost frozen 
concentrate canned juice. 


instant form, TANG can 


made fresh the glass gallons 
time—just mix with cold water, the 
colder the better. 

TANG does not require freezer storage 
nor, indeed, much storage space all— 
one case the new pound cans 
approximately equal seven cases 
canned single strength juice. 

Your General Foods representative 
your wholesale distributor will glad 
give you all the details. 

Tested and approved General Foods 


General Foods Corporation, 
Institutional Products Div., 
White Plains, New York. 
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the work surface the Meals-on- 
Wheels unit and unloads the 
hot items from the smaller Match-a- 
Trays. alternative method 
place the smaller Match-a-Tray di- 
rectly the larger tray. The Match- 
a-Trays are now standard equipment 
Meals-on-Wheels Electras and are 
available for other models special 
order. The new system said speed 
cart loading the kitchen, well 
delivery the floor. 


Pfaelzer Brothers has added frozen 
boneless turkey fillets its line 
portion-controlled, frozen foods. Cut 
from solid pieces turkey breast, the 
fillets are ready for cooking receipt. 
Each fillet weighs oz. For larger 


portions, one and half steaks may 
used, splitting the whole piece length- 
wise give three pieces turkey per 
order. The steaks are packed two 
package, forty-eight packages 
case. 

The “Swirl-A-Heat” system devel- 
oped the Lowerator Division, Amer- 
ican Machine Foundry Company 
has now been incorporated its in- 
counter, self-leveling heated cup and 
saucer dispensers. The new Swirl-A- 
Heat system forced air uses almost 
per cent less power than former 
methods, and provides uniform heat- 
ing all cups and saucers. This new 
dispenser has capacity for 
doz. cups. 


4 


come down when I’m put back 
Continental 


Write for free trial package 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE 


for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


“Commercial Kitchen Ventilation” 
the title booklet just issued 
the American Gas Association. Sub- 
ject matter covers the requirements 
for effective kitchen ventilation for all 
types kitchen and counter cooking 
equipment, regardless whether 
there air-conditioning. The princi- 
ples bearing the design the ven- 
tilation system and the size and 
operation cost the air-conditioning 
equipment apply, without respect 
the type fuel used. Special atten- 
tion given exhaust hoods, ducts, 
and fans; grease filters; exhaust air 
volumes; and fresh air supply, well 
methods calculating ventilation 
system needs. Other sections deal 
with the effect kitchen exhaust 
dining room air-conditioning and 
hooded cooking appliances air-con- 
ditioned kitchens. Copies may or- 
dered for cents each from: Order 
Department, American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Three new packs breasts and 
thighs hen chickens are now avail- 
able from Suter’s Foods: whole pieces, 
chunks, and diced. The breasts and 
thighs chicken, which come from 
Prime hens only, are deboned raw, 
then cut the size desired the 
purchaser, and processed 
home-cooked flavor. The pieces are 
firm, and the chicken broth and fat 
included the can good chicken 
stock for making cream sauces and 
gravies. 

The Frozen Pea Council recom- 
mending new method preparing 
frozen peas quantity, method 
which will permit the service round, 
plump, colorful peas, regardless 
when served. Step 1—cook 
package peas only oz. water. 
After normal cooking covered con- 
tainer, there will little water 
drain. Peas may served immedi- 
ately held, indicated Step 
Pour peas into refrigerator container, 
add enough crushed ice cover, and 
store refrigerator (even for days) 
until ready use. Step 3—when ready 
serve, drain ice water, cover with 
boiling water heat, drain, add 
butter, salt, and pepper. 

Swift Company has put three new 
frozen foods the institutional food 
market: “Ham “Delmonico 
Egg Patties,” and “Denver Egg Pat- 
The Ham Egg Patties are 
produced whole 
eggs, ham, and seasoning. The Del- 
monico Egg Patties include, addi- 
tion, green pepper, pimiento, and 
onions, omitting the ham. The third 
product, Denver Egg Patties, contain 
onions and green pepper addition 
the whole eggs and ham. The in- 
dividual frozen patties are in. 
diameter and require only min. 
the grill after removing from the 
freezer. They may served 
sandwich bun plate, desired. 
These products are particularly well 
suited use breakfasts, late night 
snacks, supper menus, luncheon 
plates with vegetables and salad. 
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